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WHERE THE HOGS ARE C 

THEY ARE KILLED, is what 

By cutting SHIPPED-IN DRESSED HOGS, 
Packer has a PRICE ADVANTAGE over a 
competitor who kills and cuts shipped-in live 
hogs, and also a PRODUCT ADVANTAGE over 
a competitor who purchases shipped-in carload 
lots of green pork cuts. 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE THE PRICE ADVANTAGE, because a Hog Belt IRVIN A. BUSSE, Sr. 
DerPeSTER 9-311 3 Slaughterer can put up Dressed Hogs substan- 

tially cheaper than a Slaughterer who has to 

have live hogs shipped-in and suffer consider- 
able tissue shrink, as well as death losses and bruising in transit. 


THE PRODUCT ADVANTAGE over fatigued appearing Pork Cuts, not only because the 
cuts and trimmings derived from shipped-in Dressed Hogs can be cut and trimmed to 
suit the Buyer’s own peculiar requirements but also because they are fresher, since 
they have been encased in the carcass during shipment and protected from the ex- 
posure and deterioration to which Cuts shipments are subjected. 


A TELEPHONE CALL TO US will not only give you the broadest possible coverage of 
all Dressed Hog Buyers or Sellers, but also the most accurate market appraisal. 





OUR CREDO 
To constantly strive to divide, equitably, between Buyer and Seller, through 
the Busse Denominator Pricing Method, the economic savings and advan- 
tages inherent in the shipping of Dressed Hogs, instead of Live Hogs or Cuts. 


IRVIN A. BUSSE, Jr. 


Write us for complete information and 
your handy size permanent personal 
copy of the BUSSE BASIC DRESSED 
HOG DENOMINATOR SCHEDULE. 
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GLOBE SETS THE PACE! 


with IMPROVED DRY RENDERING 
MELTER-COORER-DRYER UNITS 


Globe's new “‘Floor Saver’’ Torque Drive Unit 
cushioned with “V" belts. (See Catalog for 
Charging dome and vapor connections.) Other 
drives consisting of ''V" belt and roller chain 
drives available. Also end loading with rotat- 
able shell for increased inner shell life 


In 1933, again in 1942 and again in 1956, The Globe Company, in 
cooperation with maintenance and operating engineers in the Rendering Indus- 
try, re-designed the Dry Rendering Cooker-Melter to meet the exacting require- 
ments for more efficient operation in this industry. Since that time renderers all 
over this country and in Canada, Mexico, Panama and South America have used 
Globe’s 5’ x 9’, 5’ x 12’ or 5’ x 16’ cooker-melters to greater advantage, to greater 
production demands at reduced maintenance and power costs. 


WOW’, the new Globe Torque Drive Melter-Cooker-Dryer Unit embodies all the 
known advantages of this type operation plus many new features, such as 


* Decreased rendering, liquid blood and bone drying time 
* Reduced Maintenance 

* Lower power consumption 

* Takes less space to install 

* Processing time greatly reduced 


Globe equipment is now 


* Safety “Hinged at the top” discharge door paeeesoni sem 


* Mechanized Globe Engineered installation See seseree 





Globe is proud of its record in pioneering such things as liquid 
blood drying with increased yields, increased quality, reduced 
power consumption and reduced drying time. These units are 
made entirely in Globe’s plant by trained and qualified AsME 
pressure welders, all under ASME insurance inspecticn. A cer- 
tified insurance certificate is furnished with each Melter- 
Cooker for 100 PS1, 26” vacuum internal and jacket pressures. 


WES... 
it will pay you to consult Globe for all your 


dry rendering equipment. Ask for more de- 
tails today. 


y. 
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Representatives for Europe and the Middle East: Seffelaar & Looyen, 90 Waldeck Pyrmontkade, The Hague, Netherlands 
mee pe ee for South America: C. E. Halaby & Co. Ltd., 116 East 66th St., New York 1, N.Y., U.S.A. 








GLAMORIZE, 
FLAVOR GUARD, 
MERCHANDISE 


FINE BACON- \ 


VIDENE TC 2, now available to meat packers, performs miracles in packaging bacon, 
This new Goodyear development locks in flavor like no film before it. Reason: it seals to a never- 
fail closure, and possesses tremendous strength—doesn’t split or break! But best of all is the 
wonderful clarity and great bacon-keeping qualities of this new film. You’ll find it builds the 
best-looking packages you’ve ever marketed. You see: it heat-shrinks perfectly—a real grease- 
proof smoothie around bacon—prints beautifully-works easily on high-speed equipment. Any 
way you slice it, bacon has got a great new friend! Check with your Goodyear Packaging Engineer— 
or write Goodyear, Packaging Films Dept. A-6419 Akron 16, Ohio. 


‘GOOD FYEAR 


Videne, a Polyester film—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio Watch ‘‘Goodyear Theater’’ on TV every other Monday evening 
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Specialists in Metal 
Packaging for... 
MEAT and LARD Products 


Product Planned 
CANS 


UT your meat or lard product in the finest metal 

package available . . . a Heekin Can. Heekin 
Cans, plain or lithographed, are planned to meet the 
needs of your specific product. Let Heekin engineers 
study your product and design a can that will pro- 
duce more sales for you. Call Heekin today! 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. PLANTS IN OHIO, TENNESSEE & ARKANSAS 
SALES OFFICES: CINCINNATI, OHIO; SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS 
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This 315-cu.-in. mg A V-8—featuring exclusive dome-shaped combustion chambers and 


double-rocker-shaft design—is just one of the three tough Dodge engines you can select 
for the D400 model shown above. An economical L-head Six and two husky V-8’s are 
available to help you tailor your truck to the job it must do. 
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the profitable way to solve grease problems — 





. Certified Tod Colors 


INDUSTRY'S STANDARD FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


CHERRY RED SHADES 
Light, Medium and Deep 


ORANGE SHADES 


“Hercules” Repoline * “Hercules” Casiline 
VEGETABLE LIVERWURST COLORS 


Sead for our new Atlas Food Color 


Guide and Price List. It contains impor- 


use the : esnile off” 9 tant information for food processors, 
e ER 
of grease interception | [Rac bt WL a 


ESTABLISHEC 18° 





\ Biron ae 


series IH” 


GREASE INTERCEPTORS 
with automatic grease draw-off 


You can avoid all the trouble and expense of grease-clogged 
waste lines caused by grease occurring as a by-product of 
manufacturing processes . . . easily and profitably by in- 
stalling a JOSAM “JH” Grease Interceptor. 


This is the only interceptor that intercepts over 95% of the 
grease in waste water and draws-off the intercepted grease 
_into a storage container -— at the turn of a valve. Grease is 
relatively free of impurities so that it can be readily sold. 
With the JOSAM “JH” Interceptor there’s no cover to re- 
move — no mess—no odor — no inconvenience — no clogged 
drain lines . . . you never touch the grease! 

Send coupon below for the whole story on modern grease 
interception. 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
General Offices and Manufacturing Division 
Michigan City, Indiana 
sold through plumbing supply wholesalers. 
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JOSAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. NP-1 © Michigan City, Indi 
Please send free Literature on Grease Interceptor. 
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John Morrell & Co., General Offices, Chicago, Ill. is 
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¢ Takes whole pecks! 
¢ No quartering or shaking! 
¢ New economy of performance! 


WHOLE PECK 


HASHER and WASHER 
COMBINATION 


HERE'S a combination that gets results in less time. 


BIG enough to take whole pecks — without quartering or 
shaking. Two shafts, turning towards each other at different 
speeds, on which are mounted a total of 43 hardened, high 
carbon steel saws, each with 32 teeth having 11/,” pitch, do 
the job efficiently and thoroughly. Luke warm water directed foreign matter by tumbling under a series 
between the hasher saws remove much of the intestinal con- of flat spray nozzles. Spiral baffles as- 


tents as the material is hashed. sist in the proper movement of material 


through the cylinder. 
All parts, except shafts, drive gears, and saws, are of heavy ° ” 


welded construction, hot dipped galvanized after fabrication. Additional washer cylinder lengths, hav- 
Split housing roller bearings at each end of shaft permit shaft ing separate motors, or driven from the 
to be removed from machine with saws mounted. first cylinder offer additional washing 


Wash cylinders from 10’ to 20’ long made of heavy gauge Oe re 


rforated plat I 4 hi terial f f 
ee en ee ee ee ee ee For complete specifications write for the new FREE catalog. 


THE [Feet wiciars SUPPLY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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17-C AUTOMATIC LANDER 


In this view, the loop is on the 
way down after the limit switch 
has stopped the upward motion 
and operator has pushed the 
down button. Trolley has 
landed accurately on the rail 
and lifting loop will continue 
on down without hesitation 
even though trolley remaims on 
spot. Hoist chain in this view 
is parallel to bleeding rail. 








In this view the Lander is about 
to start functioning. The guide 
block is in the down position— 
note that it is free to swing for 
hoisting off-center loads. Hoist 
chain in this view is perpen- 
dicular to the bleeding rail. 


Compact, simple in design, the new Dupps Fully Automatic 
Lander is a revolutionary advancement in Lander design. As 
soon as the shackle wheel is raised higher than the rail (without 
touching it), the Lander moves it in, locating it directly over the 
rail. When the hoist is reversed, the wheel drops into place on the 
rail. The hook simultaneously kicks out of the shackle frame and 
returns to the pick-up level without hesitation. Sheave mounts in 
four positions so that hoist can be either in front, or either side or 
in back of the Lander. Mounting the new Dupps Lander is simple 
because of reduced weight and the fact that only four holes need 
be drilled. No costly rigging crew or elaborate bracing is needed. 
The Lander illustrated is mounted on 2—8 x 8 timbers with 
standard 14” drop hangers. The 3%” alloy chain has higher ten- 
sile strength than the 14” extra heavy chain usually used. Heavy 
plate fender is eliminated due to accurate guidance past the rail 
on way up and accurate landing. Trolley can move in either direc- 
tion—ideal for V rail installations. The frame is all-steel, all- 
welded. Castings which are liable to breakage or wear are 
eliminated. The solid plate steel sheave is equipped with double 
row, ball bearings, life-time lubricated to eliminate dangerous 
overhead maintenance. Guide pins, switch cam, guide block and 
loop are of solid forged steel. The chain is secured by aircraft 
type bolt—eliminates repair link worries. Because of the light 
weight chain, counterweight is only 1% as heavy as usual. 


THE DUPPS CO~caraievn, oni 
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For over 
65 years now, 

The National 
Provisioner 

has been the 
undisputed 

leader among 
magazines published 
for the meat packing 
and allied industries. 


helps to make a 
good magazine 
great... 


First— in editorial content 


- = editorial service | 
- - in number of | 
pages - - in adver: | 


tising . . . 


First—to report industry | 


news - - to inter: 
pret accurately 
the news and busi- 
ness trends... 


First— to report the mar- | 
kets and prices ... | 


First—in service to pack 
er, processor and 
advertiser alike. 


THE 
NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 


“FIRST IN THE FIELD" 


First—in everything that | 
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preserve 
natural 
color, 

real 
meat 
flavor... 


... use CERELOSE dextrose sugar in your curing mix. Cerelose acts as 
a reducing agent, controls oxidation, fixes color—and does it more 
effectively and economically than any other sugar. Cerelose also 
protects tenderness and enhances natural meat flavors. Leading packers 
use Cerelose year after year in luncheon meats, meat loaves, 
frankfurters, bologna, tongues, corned beef, hams and shoulders. 


CERELOSE dextrose sugar 


ee 
Pe 


*S=>* CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY = 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. ¥. 


*enne” 


_# 
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New 


LUSTER 


for HAMS and BACON 






Patapar Luster Parchment 


PRE-COMBINED WRAPPERS 


Glamour, sales appeal, protection...and economy at the same time is offered 
by the new series of Patapar Luster Parchment wrappers. These pre- 
combined wrappers are complete units bound together at one edge by adhes- 
ive. You do no collating. There is no waste motion — no need for two or 
three paper inventories. Here is real economy! 





Paterson TRIP -L-WRAP® 


1. Outside printed wrap of Patapar Luster 
Parchment — high wet-strength, grease- 
resisting. 


2. Middle sheet of Paterson Sorb-Pak. 


3. Inside grease-proof barrier of Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment. 


Paterson DU-L-WRAP® 


1. Outside printed wrap of Patapar Luster 
Parchment — high wet-strength, grease- 
resisting. 





2.Inside sheet of Paterson Absorbent or 
Sorb-Pak. 


Different combinations of other 
Paterson papers also available 


We will reproduce your present wrapper de- 
sign, or if you wish, we will design a new 
and colorful wrapper for you. 

For details and samples, write us on your 
business letterhead. Mention Patapar Luster 
Parchment and tell us your requirements. 












N Pp, 
¢ 
y Y : 
Ning yea ; 
>» Che, ’ 
VE i t E TAB LE one “tage / 
PARCHMENT ne 


HEADQUARTERS FOR VEGETABLE PARCHMENT SINCE 1885 





PROVISIONER 
"APPROVED" 
BOOKS 


The books listed below are gs. 
lected from a number of source;, 
In the opinion of the editors of 
The National Provisioner they ar 
factual, practical and worthwhile 
—and are approved and recon 
mended accordingly. 














MEAT SLAUGHTERING 
AND PROCESSING 


Contains information helpful to small 
slaughterer or locker plant operate 
interested in killing and meat proc 
essing. Discusses: 

plant location and construction; bee 
slaughter and by-products; hoy 
slaughter: inedible rendering, 
processing; lard rendering; 
installations; curing; smoking on 
somaage manufacture. 












FREEZING OF PRECOOKED 
AND PREPARED FOODS 


omists Tee 
taurateurs. Book is devoted exc 
sively to the production, freezing, 


packaging and marketing of baked 
goods, precooked and pre 
Price $10.00 










FREEZING PRESERVATION OF FOODS 


Covers all frozen foods com 
sively. Includes principles of 
eration, storage, quick freezin 


































marketing, cooking, serving, Z 
portation. 31 chapters, 282 pictures 
1214. pages. 
Price 

HIDES & SKINS 





A comprehensive work on rawstock 
akeoff 


Jacobsen Publishing Co. 
Price 





MEAT PACKING PLANT 


General summary of plant operations 
not covered in Institute books a 
specific subjects. Discusses plant lo 
cations, construction, maintenance, 
power plant, refrigeration, insurance, 
operation controls, personnel contrels, | 
incentive plans, time keeping, et 
Price 








ACCOUNTING FOR A 
MEAT PACKING BUSINESS 
Designed primarily for smaller firms | 
which have not developed multiple 
tal visions. Discusses | 
uses of accounting in management, | 
cost figuring, accounting for sales. 
Price $4.50 










PORK OPERATIONS 
A technical description of all pork 
operations from slaughtering : 
cutting, curing smoking, and } 
processing of lard, casings and by: | 
products. Institute of Meat Packing. | 
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. . . because with Stange, seasoning is 
both a science and an art: Science 
—in processing the basic seasonings: 
Art—in the application of these 
seasonings to your products to 
achieve distinction in their field 

for flavor and eye-appeal. 


2 a © 


STANGE 


TALENT TO CREATE 
SKILL TO PRODUCE 
FLEXIBILITY TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 


WM. J. STANGE CO., Chicago 12, Ill. « Paterson 4,N.J. © Oakland 21, Calif. 
Canada: Stange-Pemberton, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. « Mexico: Stange-Pesa, S.A. Mexico City 


50-A MICROGROUND SPICE « NDGA ANTIOXIDANT 
CREAM OF SPICE SOLUBLE SEASONING « GROUND SPICE 
PEACOCK BRAND CERTIFIED FOOD COLOR Printed in U.S.A. 
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HAMA 


HUAN 


Hh 


AAA 


HAI 








This Symbol 


. . . indicates those companies who are supplying specifications and detailed 
buying information on their products (or services) in the 1959 Purchasing 


Guide—to help you make better buying decisions. 


Be sure to study their product information pages when consulting the Pur- 


chasing Guide. 


GET THE FULL STORY... 


You're undoubtedly using the Purchasing Guide as a matter of 
course when working on buying decisions. Why not gain the 
greatest possible benefit from its use by making it your practice 
to study the special product information pages carried by many 
of the leading suppliers to your industry? Here is the place to 
go for detailed, specific information—the kind you need to make 
the best possible buying decisions. 





The torch symbol is 
being used by many 
of our National Pro. 
visioner advertisers 
to indicate to you 
that they carry de- 
tailed product infor- 
mation in the pages 
of the 1959 Guide. 
Look for this symbol 
and let it light the 
way for you to bet- 
ter buying. 
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Recommended Reading 


While it is not an enterprise to be started 
lightly, we believe that many of our sub- 
scribers will find it rewarding to read the 
report of the fact-finding committee of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Association, 
as presented by Dr. Herrell DeGraff at the 
group's convention. The report begins on 
page 17 of this week’s magazine. 

We believe our readers will find the re- 
port readable, objective and thought-provok- 
ing. It may not all be palatable. DeGraff 
points out, for example, that beef is becom- 
ing more and more a standardized commodity 
with a corresponding diminution in a pack- 
ers opportunity to merchandise the charac- 
teristics of his own output. He also notes that 
retail buyers today have sufficient “leverage” 
so that they need not pay the premium costs 
incurred by less-efficient packers. The buyer, 
says DeGraff, can push a less-efficient packer 
out of business, or cause him to become more 
efficient or find other customers. 

We believe that the philosophy behind the 
study is a good one that might well be fol- 
lowed by other groups and government agen- 
cies when they suspect that something is 
wrong with a segment of our economy. Rec- 
ognizing that something was amiss with the 
cattle and beef business, the American Na- 
tional did not look for a scapegoat to beat 
with a stick of selected “facts.” Instead the 
association sought the facts first—and these 
seem to indicate that the old devil monopoly 
power doesn’t have much part in the beef 
business. 

We always feel some reluctance to give 
up a good portion of the PROvIsIONER to one 
article, but in this case we believe our readers 
will benefit from our full coverage of the 
ANCA report. 











News and Views 





A Proposal that all foreign meat offered for sale in the United 


States be labeled as such was advanced this week by Radford S. 
Hall, executive secretary of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, speaking at the association’s 62nd annual conven- 
tion in Omaha. He termed the labeling of imported meat a 
“needed service for the public” as well as a move to hold 
down on indiscriminate importing of meats raised in foreign 
countries. “Prices for beef cattle barely reached 100 per cent 
of parity during a year which saw all records for imports 
broken,” Hall said. “We know that certain nations are gearing 
their production to substantially increase exports of cheaply- 
raised cattle. Domestic cattle production and feeding must de- 
pend upon a few ‘up’ years to recover the losses of the ‘down’ 
years—five of which we've just gone through. There is real 
danger that uncontrolled imports will act as too-effective ceil- 
ings for the health of the industry or of the nation.” 

A later convention speaker suggested, however, that recent 
imports of cattle and beef have not been wholly to the disadvan- 
tage of cattle producers. Without imports, cattle producers 
would have gained about $1.50 per cwt. in 1958, said Dr. 
Herrell DeGraff, research director of the association’s fact-find- 
ing committee. However, he pointed out, the biggest increases 
in imports have been boned cow beef, which is helping to hold 
consumers of hamburger and hot dogs who “otherwise would 
be drifting toward chicken or other alternatives in still greater 
degree.” Calling imports a “cyclical phenomenon,” Dr. DeGraff 
noted that U. S. exports of livestock and livestock products ex- 
ceeded imports in the five years from 1953 through 1957, al- 
though imports exceeded exports in 1958. DeGraff’s remarks 
were part of a report on “The Cattle Outlook,” to be sum- 
marized in the NP of January 24. A second convention report 
by DeGraff, in which he concludes that large retail buying 
organizations do not push cattle prices down, begins on page 17. 


Bills Introduced in the House of Representatives late last week 


include four that would have a direct effect on the industry. 
HR-1009, introduced by Rep. H. R. Gross (R-lowa), would 
prevent “sudden and unreasonable decreases” in the prices of 
hogs and cattle that are sold at stockyards or to packers sub- 
ject to the Packers and Stockyards Act. HR-517, also by Rep. 
Gross, would bar imports of pork and other farm products from 
the Soviet bloc. HR-1785, by Rep. E. Y. Berry (R-S. D.), 
would amend the Packers and Stockyards Act to permit de- 
ductions for a self-help meat promotion program. A meat grad- 
ing bill (HR-1043) was submitted by Rep. Abraham J. Multer 
(D-N. Y.). A livestock check-off bill (S-236) also has been in- 
troduced by Senator Francis Case (R-S. D.). Similar measures 
were introduced in the last Congress. 


“Pricing Policies that minimize the market fluctuations and 


permit profitable margins for all segments of the industry” must 
become the goal of the livestock and meat industry if it is to 
“overcome its lagging position in this advancing technological 
age,” William Wood Prince, president of Armour and Company, 
said in the firm’s annual report. Armour’s net earnings rose to 
$5,559,542 on sales of $1,850,438,524 in the year ended No- 
vember 1, 1958, compared with a profit of $3,370,270 on sales 
of $1,935,743,141 in fiscal 1957. The improvement in earnings 
came almost wholly from the food division through operating 
and distributing efficiencies, Prince explained. If the company 
had obtained the same percentage margin between wholesale 
meat prices and livestock prices in the two years, gross earnings 
from fresh meat sales of beef and pork would have increased 
more than $20,000,000 in 1958, he said. 
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OVERALL VIEW of the unit shows the intake and discharge sections with top of the gas chamber visible in the background. 
Chute at right over the stair provides protection for the shackle return rail. Note immobilizing conveyor's compartmentation. 


Compact Setup for CO, Hog Immobilization 
Employed in Canada Packers’ Plant 


with a circular immobilizer at the plant of Canada 

Packers Ltd. in Toronto, Ontario, during the past 
five months. This setup, the first of its type to be installed 
outside of Europe, is used in the daily hog dressing opera- 
tions and has handled, without incident, the plant's entire 
slaughter except for the very heaviest animals. 

In 1957 the Meat Packers Council of Canada and the 
Ontario Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals spon- 
sored a committee to recommend humane slaughtering 
methods. The committee retained the services of two 
veterinarians, one on leave from Canada’s Department of 
Agriculture and the other retired from the same depart- 
ment, for field investigation work. 

The committee’s finding, endorsed by the National Re- 
search Council of Canada, was that the CO, anesthetizing 
method was a satisfactory and humane method for ren- 
dering pigs unconscious prior to slaughter. 

While the committee was engaged in its work, Canada 
Packers’ engineers explored the possibility of using a com- 
mercial immobilizer in the Toronto plant. 

A circular immobilizer was ordered from Denmark. The 
compactness of the unit, which measures 27 ft. 4 in. x 
8 ft. 8 in., was the chief reason for its selection since the 
hog killing department is on the top floor of the plant. 
Also, Canada Packers’ engineers found that this unit 
worked well in Denmark, where the type of hogs slaugh- 
tered is very similar to that found in Canada. 

To install the immobilizer, the firm constructed a fully- 
enclosed 48 ft. x 16 ft. sheet metal building adjacent to 
its former shackling pen. It added a 42-ft. single-file run- 
way that discharges into the intake of the immobilizer. 
This chute extends from the hog pens on the killing floor 


; | P TO 12,000 hogs per week have been anesthetized 


14 


level. A liquid flow tank that holds 12,000 Ibs. of ligt 
CO, and the control instruments were added. The té 
expenditure for the immobilizing installation, includliag 
the building addition and the auxiliary equipmél 
amounted to about $50,000. i 
The sorted hogs are driven into the chute which tem 


1 
{ 


OPERATOR at left guides the hogs into the restraining sectiot 
while man at right places shackle on leg of an immobile hog@™ 
hooks animal to conveyor carrying it to dispatching  statio- 
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nates at the entrance of the circular immobilizer; the latter 
consists of a runaround conveyor within a “U” housing. 
The slats of the conveyor overlap and are bolted to the 
centrally positioned drive chain mounted in a guide. The 
chain is powered by a vertical 5-hp. electric motor through 
a large sprocket located in the unit’s head. The conveyor 
rides within the metal frame on wooden bearings. 

The hogs arrive in the single file runway at the im- 
mobilizer’s loading point. Three upright restrainer bars 
are welded to the conveyor at intervals of 59.4 in. and 
these “pen” each hog on its ride through the immobilizer. 
The loading operator has a prod with which to nudge the 
hogs and a full-faced circular shutoff gate that he closes 
behind each animal as it enters takeaway position on the 
conveyor. When the restraining bars clear the loading 
location he opens the gate and allows the next hog to 
move into position. 

The circular gate’s face restrains the following hog from 
rushing forward. It can be used, if need arises, to make 
the hog back up or to hold it without excessive pressure 
since it is strictly a manual operation. The unit has an 
automatic shutoff switch that stops the conveyor if the rear 
restraining bars are 
in a fully loaded 
position and the 
circular gate is still 
open, This is a 
rare occurrence, 
however, since the 
loading operator 
easily keeps pace 
with the immobi- 
lizer’s speed. 

Once the hog is 
in position between 
two sets of re- 
straining bars, the 
conveyor carries 
him under the ful- 
ly-enclosed section 
of the immobilizer. 
The hog travels 
through the im- 
mobilizing cham- 
ber for approxi- 
mately 30 seconds 
and is fully anes- 
thetized during this 
period of exposure. 

The inlet and dis- 
charge sections of 
the conveyor have a 30-deg. slope. Since the anesthetizing 
chamber is enclosed and lower than the intake and dis- 
charge sections, the heavier CO, remains in this area. 

The anesthetized hog is discharged at floor level and 
the shackler places the shackle around its leg and en- 
gages the hook on a lift conveyor that carries the immobile 
hog to the sticking station. It takes about 35 seconds to 
move the hog from the discharge end of the immobilizer 
to the sticker’s station. The hog is perfectly quiet, so the 
sticker makes his incision without haste and correctly. The 
hog remains anesthetized for about 4 minutes which pro- 
vides plenty of time for sticking and bleeding. 

A new glide rail brings the shackles back to the im- 
mobilizer discharge point from the dehairing machine’s 
intake station. 

The immobilizing unit proper is a welded steel struc- 
ture of “U” shape in which the run around conveyor is 
tracked. The stems of the “U” are the intake and discharge 
sections. The chamber proper has a double lid sealed with 


PLANT development engineer W. T. 
Force checks the gas concentration read- 
ing plotted by recording instrument. 
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TWO-HANDED NATURE of feeder's work is apparent in this pic- 
ture. With one hand he operates prod that nudges hog into position 
while he uses the other hand to handle the shutoff gate which is in 
the open position to admit animal into the loading location. 


a gasket; the lid can be lifted with a portable electric 
hoist for access to the chamber. 

The gas concentration within the chamber is main- 
tained at 60 per cent. It takes 0.20 Ibs. of CO, to anesthe- 
tize a hog. 

Liquid CO, flowing from the storage tank first passes 
through a high pressure relief valve that converts the 
liquid into a gas, and then into a heat exchanger. The 
expanded gas flows through a reduction valve and then to 
a regulating valve that admits the needed gas into the 
chamber on an on/off cycle. Gas from the chamber is 
: constantly evalu- 
ated by a sam- 
pling unit that 
measures the gas 
volume in terms of 
its heat conductiv- 
ity. The concen- 
tration values are 
plotted on a re- 
corder and also 
transmitted to the 
main control 
mounted to the 
wall adjacent to 
the intake station. 
This main control, 
which is under the 
constant surveil- 
lance of the feeder 
and which can be set to maintain any desired level of gas 
concentration, sends electrical impulses which operate the 
regulating valve. 

The chamber is also served by a separate line for rapid 
buildup of gas concentration at the start of operations and 
a steam vacuum line designed to vent the chamber rapidly 
during emergencies. 

Management reports that the operators require a short 
training period to learn to use the equipment proficiently. 
For example, the feeder must develop a sense of timing 
so that he keeps all of the restraining sections filled. 

The unit has one limitation—it will not handle very 
heavy hogs. The restraining sections when they are in the 
anesthetizing chamber measure 59.4 in. in length, 18.2 in. 


[Continued on page 24] 


H. B. YEREX, Toronto plant superinten- 
dent, examines reports on the slaughter 
of animals immobilized with CO.. 





Improved Meat Operations Spur 36% Gain 
In Wilson & Co. Earnings for 1958 Year 


Consolidated net earnings of Wil- 
son & Co., Inc., Chicago, and _ its 
domestic subsidi- 
aries increased 
nearly 36 per 
cent to $7,760,- 
991, or $3.10 a 
share, in the fis- 
cal’ year ended 
November l, 
1958, from $5,- 
707,736, or $2.19 
a share, in the 
preceding year, 
James D. Cooney, 
president, announced this week in his 
annual report to stockholders. The 
1958 profit was equal to 1.1c per sales 
dollar, against .9c in 1957. 

Wilson’s total domestic sales in fis- 
cal 1958 amounted to $683,671,204, 
a 7 per cent increase over 1957’s fig- 
ure of $640,988,847. Much of this in- 
crease, according to Cooney, was due 
to higher meat prices, since sales ton- 
nage of meat and allied products was 
smaller than a year earlier. The re- 
duced volume was associated with the 
industry-wide decline in marketings 
of each species of livestock. 

Cooney pointed out that Wilson’s 
meat operations accounted for most 
of the total increase in earnings real- 
ized during the past year. “A sub- 
stantial improvement in results was 
realized in the company’s pork, sau- 
sage and grocery products divisions,” 
he said. “Special effectiveness was 
demonstrated in the sales and mer- 
chandising functions, leading to im- 
proved results in the great majority 
of selling units. 

“Combined net results of other 
units not directly associated with meat 
operations were profitable and slightly 
improved over a year earlier. Sales of 
athletic equipment again established 
a new high.” 

In 1958 Wilson received $1,189,- 
432 in dividends from its foreign sub- 
sidiaries which have been included 
in domestic earnings. Dividends the 
previous year amounted to $1,554,- 
776. Net earnings of foreign subsidi- 
aries in 1958 were $1,178,672, com- 
pared with $983,786 in 1957. 

“Results in each country either im- 
proved relative to a year earlier or 
were about the same, with the ex- 
ception of those in New Zealand,” 
Cooney said. “Operations in New 
Zealand were profitable, but they 
were adversely affected by price de- 
clines in both lambs and wool. While 
there was some improvement in Ar- 
gentina, operations continued unsat- 


J. D. COONEY 
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isfactory, with the past year marked 
by a combination of reduced livestock 
supplies, an abrupt rise in wage rates 
and continued price controls on live- 
stock and meat.” 

Domestic working capital at year- 
end was $64,579,733, an increase of 
$6,173,956 over a year earlier. This 
changed the ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities from 4 to 1 at 
the end of 1957 to 4.3 to 1 at the 
close of 1958. 

Total addition to properties during 
1958 amounted to $2,840,202, exclu- 
sive of the cost of 371 new all-steel 
refrigerator cars received during the 
year, the balance of a total order of 
800 such cars. Major projects com- 
pleted during 1958 include a contin- 
uous automated process for gelatin 
drying at the plant in Calumet City, 
Ill. Major projects in progress at the 
close of the year included construc- 
tion of new facilities at the company’s 
meat packing plant at Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., for the production of canned 
meats and the manufacture of sausage 
products. This project should be com- 
pleted in mid-1959. New facilities for 
Wilson hotel supply operations in Los 
Angeles and Washington are in use. 

Cooney referred to Wilson’s full 
line of portion-controlled frozen meats 
as representing the core of .a program 
being developed primarily to meet in- 
stitutional market needs. 

“Another phase of our institutional 
market program,” he said, “includes 
the development of a line of approxi- 
mately 30 fully-cooked and frozen en- 
tree items. With these products, in- 
stitutions and eating establishments 
can quickly and easily provide a 
highly diversified menu while main- 
taining only a relatively small and un- 
skilled labor force. Many of these 
products are also well adapted to the 
retail market, and this potential de- 
mand will be given attention at the 
earliest possible opportunity.” 

The Wilson president said increased 
emphasis has been placed on upgrad- 
ing existing products. A more rigid 
specification of selection and trim on 
Wilson Certified bacon during 1958, 
along with other product and pack- 
age improvements, has produced a 
significant sales expansion, he noted. 


Plant Show, Cleveland 26-29 

Three days will be given over to 
learning how to reduce plant main- 
tenance costs at the tenth annual Plant 
Maintenance and Engineering Show, 
January 26-29 in Cleveland at the 
Public Auditorium. 


Morrell Reports Sharp 
Rise in Net for 1958 


Net income of John Morrell & Co, 
Chicago, increased sharply in the fis. 
cal year ended 
November ], 
1958, amounti 
to $2,313,186, o 
$2.80 a share, 
compared with 
$507,352, or 6% 
a share, in _ the 
1957 year, W, 
W. McCallum, 
president, dis. 
closed in the 
company’s an. 
nual report to shareholders. 

Sales were the highest in the com. 
pany’s history, totaling $401,684,903, 
against $394,356,446 in fiscal 1957, 
he said. The 1958 profit was equal 
to 0.58c per sales dollar, compared 
to 0.13c per dollar in the preceding 
fiscal year. 

“The financial position of the com- 
pany improved substantially during 
the past year,” McCallum said. “Net 
working capital increased $2,938,970, 
and long-term debt was reduced dur 
ing the year by $1,560,500, making 
a total improvement in financial posi- 
tion of $4,500,000. At November ], 
1958, net working capital was $19, 
305,914 and long-term debt, $7; 
600,000, while cash and accounts re- 
ceivable exceeded current liabilities 
by approximately $5,000,000. The 
ratio of current assets to liabilities is 
2.32 against 1.97 last year. 

The Morrell plant at Ottumwa, Ia, 
operated at a profit in 1958, and the 
company’s other major plant at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., “again contributed mate- 
rially to total operating results,” Me- 
Callum said. “The continued short 
age of cattle coming to market in 
Texas has delayed the reopening of 
our Fort Worth, Tex., plant,” he er 
plained. “Also, our Jackson blvd. 
manufacturing unit in Chicago has 
not been reopened. However, we hope 
to reactivate both of these plants in 
1959.” 

The expected improvement in live 
stock supplies and in the general 
economy “allows me to look to the 
year 1959 with considerable opti 
mism,” McCallum commented. 


W. W. McCALLUM 


Financial Notes 


The board of directors of Wilson 
& Co., Inc., Chicago, a Delaware 
corporation, has declared a dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on its $4.2 
preferred stock for the period from 
January 1, 1959, to March 31, 1959, 
payable April 1 to stockholders 
record on March 16. . 
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levels of the cattle and beef 

market, and the fact-finding 
committee of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association has found no 
evidence that cattle or beef prices 
are being distorted by retail buyers 
or others to the disadvantage of 
cattlemen, the American National 
was informed this week at its 62nd 
annual convention in Omaha. 

The speaker was Dr. Herrell De- 
Graff, Babcock professor of food 
economics at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., and research director 
of the fact-finding committee. The 
committee was named following the 
American National’s Phoenix con- 
vention in 1957 when the group de- 
cided to find out the facts about cat- 
tle and beef marketing instead of 
passing proposed resolutions sharply 
castigating the “chain stores” as or- 
ganizations thought to be working 
against the interests of cattlemen. 

The resulting investigation indi- 
cates that competition of packers for 
slaughter cattle, of packers and other 
wholesalers for institutional and retail 
outlet sales and among retailers for 
consumer patronage is “more intense 
and more effective than probably 
ever before,” Prof. DeGraff reported. 
“Competitive forces and the so-called 
naked economic forces’ of supply and 
demand are the factors which make 
the prices for cattle and beef.” 

No one organization or group of 
organizations involved in producing, 
processing or distributing any major 
food item, including beef, is big 
enough or powerful enough to domi- 
nate the market, Prof. DeGraff said. 
However, he noted, the large retailer 
in today’s buyer’s market “can push 
a less efficient packer out of business, 
or cause him to become more efficient 
or cause him to find other customers.” 

As background for his report on 
“Changes in Cattle and Beef Market- 
ing,” the Cornell professor reviewed 
some of the fundamental changes 
that have been, occurring in the eco- 
nomic environment within which the 
cattle industry must exist. 

“Food in the American economy 
no longer is the product of simple 
economic organization,” he pointed 
out. “Rather it is the flow of many 
inter-related services, all the way 
from the supplier industries which 
stand behind the farmer and rancher 
on through the production, process- 
ing and distribution functions to the 
final consumer. Each function is an 
indispensable link in the final availa- 
bility of food. But this does not mean 
that each function continues to be per- 
formed either in the same manner or 
by the same people who have per- 
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formed it in the past. Competition is 
the final deterfiinant of both what we 
have in food and food services and 
who performs the different functions.” 

DeGraff emphasized that there is 
keen competition between firms at 
all levels of the food business and 
“intense competition” between the 
different kinds of foods. 

NO VESTED INTERESTS. “For 
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Coast or the West Coast. Under guid- 
ance provided by relative prices, sup- 
plies tend to equalize in all directions 
and to all parts of the country. Price 
variations may occur from region to 
region because of differences in trans- 
port costs, in quality of product, in 
availability of substitutes, or in con- 
sumer preferences. But even with 
these modifications the United States 


Fierce Competition Shown to Prevail 


Everywhere in Cattle-Beef Business 


Committee headed by Dr. Herrell DeGraff 


Reports to American National Cattlemen's 


Association at 62nd annual convention. 


the most part,” he said, “we live in 
an economy that has no respect for 
vested interests. Typically no food 
product continues in the market, or 
no firm continues in the food busi- 
ness, beyond the degree to which it 
justifies and can hold its place in the 
competitive arena. A major question, 
of course, is whether freely function- 
ing competition is actually maintained. 
The American economic philosophy 
is devoted to maintaining compe- 
tition and to preventing the devel- 
opment and exercise of monopoly 
power. We have many laws and agen- 
cies directed toward these ends. But 
how successfully they accomplish 
their purpose is always open to de- 
bate, with differences in point of view 
which depend among other things 
upon our personal biases, upon who 
is failing and who is succeeding in 
the competitive battle, and upon 
whose vested interests are being de- 
stroyed.” 

In stressing that no one organiza- 
tion or group of organizations is big 
or powerful enough to dominate the 
beef market, DeGraff explained: 

“In the first place, beef, like any 
other major food, has a nationwide 
market. Prices among the regions and 
localities of the country are closely 
tied together by competitive forces, 
by highly developed transportation 
and by effective market news serv- 
ices. Beef produced here in the west- 
ern part of the Corn Belt, for exam- 
ple, may move either to the East 
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is one general market for a product 
like beef. 

“Second, in order to control such 
a market, or prices in such a market, 
it would be necessary to accomplish 
what is impossible for any food in- 
dustry firm, or indeed any group of 
firms. It would be necessary to have 
a considerable measure of control 
over the following: 1) the wants and 
preferences of consumers; 2) the 
availability and price of substitute 
products; 3) the level and distribution 
of consumer incomes, and 4) a sub- 
stantial part of the supply of the prod- 
uct involved. 

“Clearly there is no one, or no 
group, who can control these basic 
variables for any major commodity 
in the national market. The general 
level of beef prices is <ouneial by 
the supply and the quality of beef 
on the one hand and by the incomes 
of consumers and their willingness to 
spend it for beef on the other.” 

MASS DISTRIBUTION: The U. S. 
distribution system has changed in re- 
cent years into a system of mass dis- 
tribution, the counterpart of mass 
production, DeGraff continued. Mass 
distribution is streamlined and stand- 
ardized merchandising techniques 
adapted to the standardized products 
of mass producers. But what makes 
it new and different, he said, is “one 
all-important break with distribution 
tradition. The age-old system of dis- 
tribution has been based on the prin- 
ciple of ‘Buy as cheap as possible and 
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sell as high as possible.’ Mass distri- 
bution is based on a change in this 
wording to make it read, “Buy as 
cheap as possible and sell as CHEAP 
as possible.’” 

Mass distribution has lowered the 
cost of moving products to consumers, 
DeGraff pointed out. If mass distri- 
bution had not come into being, only 
a fractional part of the benefits of 
mass production would have been re- 
alized in the United States. 

A basic question which any pro- 
ducer might raise is whether mass 
distribution, based on the principle 
of “sell as cheap as possible,” has not 
lowered the price at which he can 


move his product into distribution 
channels, DeGraff conceded. A partial 
answer, he said, is that “distributors 
cannot buy on a continuing basis at 
lower prices than are dictated by sup- 
ply and demand conditions—and they 
cannot sell at lower prices than are 
permitted by their cost of purchases 
and their operating efficiency.” 
Another Math grees’ point con- 
cerned the demand for meat. “World 
War II brought a great increase in 
demand, which has persisted since 
the war, especially for beef,” DeGraff 
noted. People generally had increased 
spending power during the war and 
fewer goods on which to spend it. 





INTEGRATION 





Armour, Alabama Flour Mills Back 30,000 
Cattle Feedlot for Southeastern Market 


Femi wa rm om 


é . 


A new multimillion dollar converter 
for feeder cattle, grain and hay 
throughout the Southeast has been 
initiated on a 175-acre tract near De- 
catur, Ala. Production of three annual 
“crops” of 10,000 beef cattle with a 
market value of approximately $6,- 
000,000 is the goal of Armour and 
Company and Alabama Flour Mills, 
backers of the feedout program. 

In addition to boosting cattle’s 
ranking as a farm cash product in 
the Southeast, the feedout program 
will create a new $1,500,000 market 
for native-grown grains, especially 
corn. It will also assure southeastern 
housewives of a higher quality of 
cornfed beef. 

Red Hat division of Alabama Flour 
Mills is already feeding and fatten- 
ing 2,000 cattle as the first phase of 
the program, according to Claude I. 
Carter, vice president and general 
manager, A.F.M. About $300,000 


worth of feed will be needed annu- 
ally at this production rate. In com- 
menting on the feedout program, 
B. E. Hoover, vice president of the 
Southeast area for Armour and Com- 
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pany, said: “If our joint plan with 
Alabama Flour Mills works out as 
anticipated, we hope that the facili- 
ties can be expanded to accommodate 
10,000 cattle in the feedlot at all 
times. 

“This number of cattle will sup- 
ply only a small portion of Armour’s 
southeastern needs. The success of 
this program should encourage in- 
creased feeding of cattle in the gen- 
eral area. We are confident that this 
is a step forward for everyone con- 
cerned, particularly the southeastern 
farmers and meat-consuming public.” 

The feedout program calls for cat- 
tle to weigh in at about 700 Ibs. 
when they enter the feedlot; the cat- 
tle will be fattened to weigh more 
than 1,000 Ibs. Heretofore, native 
southeastern cattle have been shipped 
to the Midwest for feeding out. After 
being fattened on midwestern grain, 
the cattle were slaughtered and the 
beef shipped back to the southeastern 
market. The integrated feedout pro- 
gram will obviate this two-way ship- 
ping and help keep the southeastern 
dollars in that region. 
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More meat was available and 
of the increased purchasing pow 
was channeled in this direction. Mey 
eating became more uniformly @ 
tributed through the whole pe 
tion and has continued more on 
wartime than on the prewar pattem 
since that time. 

BEEF IS ON TOP: “The bi 
change in demand was for beef, 
Graff continued. “The postwar expe. 
rience has been that increased 
capita supplies of pork would be em. 
sumed only at sharply lower pric 
Increased per capita quantities o 
poultry likewise have moved injp 
consumption only at much greater 
price discounts than have been re 
quired to move more beef. As P. 
(Doc) Stephens of the Wichita Fam 
Credit Banks recently has said, bed 
enjoys almost an insulated market 
sition—at least insulated in condi 
able degree by consumer preference 
from invasions by pork and _ poulty 
upon its preferred position. 

“Beef supplies above 80 Ibs. per 
person, versus 62 Ibs. at the end o 
the war, are now 43 per cent of the 
combined per capita supplies of al 
red meat and poultry, as against 3 
per cent of such combined supplie 
in the immediate postwar. Competi 
tively favorable as the position of bee 
has come to be, it must be recognized 
that advantageously moving 80 Ibs. 
or more of beef in competition with 
alternative foods—and even more im 
portant, in competition with ent- 
less non-food demands on consumer 
spending—is a fact requiring a grea 
deal of good merchandising. In addi: 
tion, it takes a different type of bed 
—a product more pleasing to con 
sumers than was the less-uniform sup 
ply of some years ago—so that cor 
sumers will want and will buy th 
beef in preference to the many other 
demands on their money.” 

The production and_ distributio 
system is dominated more and mor 
by marketing considerations _ sine 
each product has to push hard to eam 
and hold its place among consumet 
expenditures, DeGraff reiterated. He 
expressed his belief that a great ded 
of thinking about agriculture long 
has been handicapped because it has 
treated all producers of crops and 
livestock as though they were one ag 
gregate in which everyone had the 
same interests. 

“American agriculture never ha 
been a one-unit business, and it i 
far less so today than ever before, 
he said. “It is actually a large num 
ber of product sub-groups, each try 
ing to build the largest possible com- 
petitive market for its own produt 
... As never before, competitive 
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Le pt A 7 save time - get higher quality 
FOR ECONOMY 


Le Fiell Automatic VAC U i q U T M » 4 


Smooth automatic load switching 
Rugged all-steel construction 


The Le Fiell automatic track switch directs 

meat loads to the right track, smoothly, auto- 

matically and safely. As the load approaches CUT-SLICE 
it closes the switch. Built of heavy steel, to 

last a lifetime without maintenance, the Le AND 

Fiell automatic switch was designed by 

skilled packing plant engineers to give you VACUUMIZE 

more profit through quicker, safer meat IN ONE EASY 
handling. 

The Le Fiell Automatic Switch is easy and OPERATION 
economical to install. Comes as completely 
assembled unit, including curve, ready to @ SAVES LABOR COST 
Rew or weld in place. All joints ore made ot Enjoying successful operation for over 2 years. 
track hangers for accurate alignment with 

otigining rail. Chopping time required only 4 to 7 minutes. 


Draws required vacuum in 30 to 60 seconds. 


@ DEVELOPS BRIGHTER 
COLOR—BETTER 


Available for 1R, 1L, 2R, 2L, 3R, 3L for KEEPING QUALITY 
4” x 2Y2” or V2” x 2a” track. 


Le Fiell All-Steel * pecAUse cUTMIX 
Gear-Operated Switch | Siem tcss 


Produces a 7%, to 10° more compact emul- 
sion—improves color and keeping quality. 


Saves time and money. 


for more information write— 


K. C. SEELBACH CO., Inc. 


Exclusive representatives of Kramer—Grebe ¢ Famo in the United States and 


260 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
Phone: WAlker 5—0980-81 


For Trouble-Free Switching 


Here's a rugged track switch you can really 
depend on. Won't break, needs no mainte- 
nance. Assures a smoothly operating track sys- 
tem—no more shutdowns, no more expensive 
time lost for annoying track breakdowns. 


The safe gear-operated feature gives you pos- 
itive control, as the switch is fully “closed” 
or fully opened," 


Easy to add to your present track system, the 
Le Fiell all-steel switch comes as completely 
assembled unit, including curve, ready to bolt 
in place. All joints are made at track hang- 
ers for accurate alignment with adjoining rail. 
Saves three-fourths installation time. 


Available in all types for 3%” or 2” x 
2%_", Yo" x 3” or 1-15/16” round rail. 


Write: CHAS 2653 OGDEN AVENUE 


Le Fiell HOLLENBACH CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


Company INC 
1473 Fairfax Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
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success comes from production and 
marketing teams working together to 
move a product that has been care- 
fully tailored to its market poten- 
tials. Mass producers are dependent 
on mass distributors to move their 
product into final consumption—and 
any product which fails in distribu- 
tion cannot continue to be produced.” 

DISTRIBUTOR HAS TO BE 
RIGHT: If there is a difference in 
view between producers and distribu- 
tors about what the characteristics of 
a product should be, it is the distrib- 
utors’ view that prevails, DeGraff 
pointed out, and this puts enormous 
responsibility on the distributor. “He 
has to be right in what he specifies 
or he loses sales and goes out of 
business—and he might take his pro- 
ducer-suppliers down with him. It 
also gives him enormous power be- 
cause he is in a position to make or 
break any product. 

“Product specifications written by 
distributors have been soundly criti- 
cized by both some processors and 
some producers. They have been 
looked upon by some people as an 
expression of monoply power which 
distributors have become _ strong 
enough to enforce. Whether or not 
this is true is a matter of some mo- 
ment to cattlemen. I am convinced 
that it is not true. As was discussed 
earlier, nowhere in the total sequence 
of services that carry beef all the way 
into consumption does anyone or any 
group have control of supplies, or of 
substitutes, or of consumer behavior, 
in a degree that would permit them to 
exercise monopoly. The specifications, 
instead of being in any way related 
to monopoly, actually have their ori- 
gins in competition.” 

When the retailer writes specifi- 
cations he has one basic thought in 
mind, that he has to appeal to con- 
sumer wants and interests or he is 
headed into competitive oblivion, De- 
Graff said. 

The food industry cliche that “the 
consumer is boss of the food business” 
is both true and untrue, DeGraff de- 
clared. The real influence of con- 
sumers over the food business lies in 
the veto power they exercise. The 
consumer can veto any product, or 
any brand, or any food store, simply 
by not buying. 

“But this veto power is, at the most, 
only a passive influence on the food 
industry,” he said. “In terms of the 
products that will be offered, it is 
really more negative than it is posi- 
tive. The active and positive influence 
that captures consumer imagination 
and devises product changes which 
lead to bigger purchases is competi- 
tion—competition that is aggressively 
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oriented to everything that can be 
learned about what consumers want 
and will buy.” 

The retailer is in an especially 
strong position to determine what will 
be successful, DeGraff said. “He is 
only one link in the sequence of food 
handling, but very importantly, he is 
the final link, closest in touch with the 
consumer. He believes he knows what 
he can sell her—and his product spec- 
ifications are written accordingly.” 

SUPERMARKET BEEF: The 


possible for livestock products as Wel 
as for other food, and this includy 
beef, DeGraff continued. Supermarky 
operators have found a good bef py 
business to be almost essential to th the 
success of a store. Beef is the mog 
important volume item they s¢j 
amounting to roughly one- -eighth of de: 
their total dollar sales. Many custop. 
ers tend to patronize the store whic) de: 
provides them with the beef the 
want, leading them to make most 
all of their purchases where they eth US 


lea 


clearest evidence of the rise of mass their meat. Thus, in attempting po 
distribution in the food business is the provide beef that will attract and hol ing 
supermarket, but this kind of food customers, supermarket operatorshaye§ yn, 


store, which now handles two-thirds 
of total retail food volume, is not an 
independent development, DeGraft 
said, It is very much dependent on 
other parts of the food industries. 
“One dependency is the supermar- 
ket’s need for a conveniently con- 
sumer-packaged food supply, which 
meets the requirements of self-service. 
Another is for uniformity in the food 
products offered, so that the imper- 
sonal selling system of the supermar- 
ket will work. In fact, a thread that 
runs through every food item which 


typically come to insist on the sam ph 
uniformity in the beef they offer thif ¢, 
has been found to be so essential 
the success of other food items. be 

“Insistence upon beef which mees§ ¢h, 
their specifications has reached the 
point where a product that may prof da 
erly be called ‘supermarket beef if {i 
rapidly coming to be the norm of the tiy 
beef industry,” DeGraff explained. 
“Supermarket beef is very definite ha 
a specification product. It is typically bu 
beef from young animals, of light tv 
medium weight, and carrying mode: 





r 
has been successful in the struggle ate finish. F 
for space in this type of retail store “Tt is concentrated in the high Goo gr 


is that the product is highly uniform. 
A customer who buys it today finds 
it exactly the same when she goes 
back for it next week or next month. 
There is no other basis for successful 
selling when no clerk tells the custo- 
mer what to buy and why.” 
Increased uniformity has become 


and Choice grades, with emphasi go 
centering in considerable degree wi [; 
low Choice. Each characteristic ma 
vary from region to region around th pe 
country, and from one retail compan 
to another. But typically within each 
store every effort is made to have i 
highly uniform from week to week 















































































PAST AND PRESENT in steers is represented above with today's steer pictured alongsi 
two of Longhorn type which roamed Southwest in the early 19th century. Longhorn ani 
stand over 6 ft. tall and weigh around 2,500 Ibs. each. Today's steer is barely over 3 
ft. high and weighs around 900 Ibs. The two Longhorns have been purchased by Li 
Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark., and will become part of about 24,000 hot dogs, 
cording to Chris Finkbeiner, president of the company. Animals came from the U.} 
Game Reserve in Kansas. They were displayed at Little Rock plant before slaughter. 
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88 Wele and just as nearly as possible, at all 
inchids§ seasons of the year. 
rmarket “This, of course, leads supermarket 
d bei buyers to seek uniform carcasses of 
I tothe) the type each buyer wants. In turn, it 
he mot} Jeads packers to look to feeders for 
*yY Sl® wyniform animals that will produce the 
ghth off desired carcasses. Also in turn, it leads 
custom-§ feeders to look to ranchers for the 
© which® desired type of feeder cattle. These 
ef thy are the forces which underlie the ob- 
most :§ servation of Dr. Harold Breimyer, 
they gt USDA livestock analyst, that the com- 
ating to position of slaughter cattle is increas- 
ind hold ingly concentrated in the 18 to 30 
orshave® months age bracket, and with em- 
he same phasis on narrower weight range and 
ffer tht} Good to Choice Finish. 
ential to “The rise of supermarket beef has 
S. become a force that is being felt 
h meets throughout the whole cattle and meat 
hed th industry. By making widely and abun- 
ay pro dantly available to consumers the 
beef i kind of uniform beef which competi- 
n of the tive retail experience has shown to be 
plained. generally acceptable, it must indeed 
lefiniteh} have been a significant factor in 
typicalli§ building and holding beef demand. 
light to “Forty-nine per cent of all beef 
, mode produced in 1957 was officially graded 
and grade-marked by government 
gh Coot graders. Not all supermarket beef is 
>mphasi government-graded, but most of it is. 
Eree Ol Likewise, not all beef that is govern- 
stic mi} ment-graded becomes supermarket 
ound the beef, but a large part of it does. 
Conia “Of all beef that was graded in 
‘~ - 1957, 86 per cent fell in the Good and 
» have 


Choice grades (60 per cent was 
Choice). This means that 42 per cent 
of the total beef supply was Good and 
Choice, which are the grades _ that 
bracket most supermarket beef. 

“Considering that hotel, restaurant 
and institutional beef (HRI beef) is 
about 25 per cent of the total supply, 
and that close to another third is used 
for grinding and sausage, it is only the 
remainder, or 40 to 45 per cent of the 
total supply, that is retail block beef. 

€ major part of this is supermarket 
beef. In other words, supermarket 
beef is a trend and a fact of impor- 
tance to everyone in the cattle and 
beef industry. It is the application to 
this industry of ‘mass distribution’ and 
of ‘specification-product.’ 

“Some producers and some packers 
have expressed concern and dissatis- 
faction with the emphasis on uniform- 
ity that supermarket beef has 
brought into prominence, But if, as 
seems to be the case, it has increased 
Consumer acceptance and broadened 
the total market for beef in competi- 
tion with other meats, it is a develop- 
ment that on the whole is advantage- 
us to producers.” 


A LOOK AT CHAINS: The growth 
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point in retajl meat distribution lies 
within the chains and other chain-like 
organizations, which are the mass dis- 
tributors, the specification buyers, 
DeGraff said. They have found beef 
so important that they build their 
meat departments around beef and in 
large degree their whole store around 
their meat department because beef is 
a vitally important traffic builder for 
their total store business. 

“There is, in fact, evidence that 
these mass food distributors take 
lower margins on beef than on other 
meats so that they can price beef as 
cheaply as possible and thus further 
increase its traffic building power,” 
DeGraff noted. “A study of one group 
of stores showed that the gross mar- 
gin taken on beef was 16.4 per cent, 
against 24.2 per cent on other meat. 
Through the retailer is doing this 
strictly to help himself, he is at the 
same time helping cattlemen by the 
increased sales of beef resulting from 
the lower retail price that follows 
from the lower markup. This lower 
markup in no way comes out of 
producers because it has no bearing on 
the wholesale market where the re- 
tailer buys.” 

Approximately 30,000 supermar- 





Four Campaigns Planned 
By National Beef Council 


Four concentrated beef promotion 
campaigns planned by the National 
Beef Council for 1959 were outlined 
at the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association 
in Omaha. 

They are “Beef for Father’s Day,” 
planned for June; “Beef Belongs at 
the Barbecue,” set for July and Au- 
gust; emphasis on pot roasts and beef 
stew in September, and “Beef Appe- 
tizers for Holidays” and “Roast Beef 
—A Christmas Tradition,” scheduled 
for November and December. 

The National Beef Council plans 
to enlist the cooperation of packers, 
retailers, hotels, restaurants and others 
in the campaigns, which will be co- 
ordinated by J. Walter Thompson Co., 
Chicago, advertising and public rela- 
tions agency for the council. 

Education of the public to more 
healthful eating habits offers the beef 
industry vastly expanded markets, A. 
Edwin Karlen of Columbia, S. D., 
president of the council, told the cat- 
tlemen’s convention. He said the Na- 
tional Beef Council is a one-purpose 
organization in which everybody in- 
terested in raising, processing or sell- 
ing beef can participate to “assure 
ourselves of a rightful share of the 
consumer food dollar.” 
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kets, amounting to only 10 per cent 
of all retail food stores, now do two- 
thirds of all retail food sales, DeGraff 
said. The great majority of these 
supermarkets are combined into chain 
organizations of two types, the cor- 
porate chains and the affiliated-inde- 
pendent groups, and both are of about 
equal size and importance in the food 
business. 

“Counting the separate regional di- 
visions of some of the larger organi- 
zations,” he continued, “there are 
around 1,500 ‘buying units’ among 
these large retailers, again about 
equally divided between corporate 
chains and affiliated independents. 
Obviously all of them are _large- 
volume buyers. They are specification 
buyers. They are the force behind 
supermarket beef. They are the ones 
that feature beef most strongly and 
use it competitively to pull traffic into 
their stores. Most of them buy govern- 
ment-graded beef, which also they 
typically advertise and sell on a gov- 
erment-grade basis. A major part 
of their volume is bought directly 
from packers, by which device they 
eliminate middlemen.” 

EFFECT ON PACKERS: DeGraft 
then came to the big question and 
suggested two answers. 

“Given these conditions,” he said, 
“given typically abundant supplies of 
product on the market, given the fact 
that there are many more meat 
packers and wholesalers courting the 
retailers’ favor than there are ‘buying 
units’ among these mass-volume re- 
tailers, given the fact that the retailer- 
buyer knows fully as much about 
market conditions as the packer- 
salesman and may well be the more 
able man, given all his relative 
strength as a mass buyer in a market 
that is more typically a buyer's mar- 
ket than a seller’s market, how low 
can the retailer push the prices he 
pays to his suppliers?” 

The first answer is much more 
important to the packers who sell the 
retailer meat than it is to the pro- 
ducers of cattle, DeGraff said. The 
retailer “cannot go lower than his 
suppliers are willing to accept. This 
is obvious, but not much of an answer 
by itself because it does not tell us 
how low the supplier will go. Re- 
member this buyer is an able operator 
who intimately knows the meat busi- 
ness. He even knows a great deal 
about packer costs, and what the 
packer has in a carcass. He knows 
that even if two packers paid the 
same price for cattle, they do not 
have the same costs in the beef. One 
may have lower plant overhead, or 

[Continued on page 29] 
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Meat Merchandising Parade 


Pictorial and news review of recent developments j 


& 


ES. 


the field of merchandising meat and allied produck 


THREE KOSHER items have been added to 
Armour and Company's line of sliced pre- 
packaged meats. The new products, salami, 
corned beef and pastrami, are packaged in 
4-02. self-service packages and are distrib- 
uted under the Armour Star label. Packed 
for Armour by Feinberg Kosher Sausage 
Co., Minneapolis, the new items carry the 
Union of Orthodox Rabbis’ approval on car- 
ton. Both the corned beef and pastrami are 
packaged in special bags which can be put 
in boiling water to heat in three minutes. 


REALISTIC and appetizing pictorials, illustrating new recipes and keyed to the four seasons, 
are primary elements in a year-round merchandising program developed by Peet Packing 
Co., Chesaning, Mich., to market "Farmer Peet's" bacon. The pictorials, printed in four-color 
offset on cold wax meat board, were designed and produced by Container Corporation of 
America, Chicago. At top are the Christmas-New Year (left) and fall pictorials. The spring 
promotion pictorial is at bottom left and the summer pictorial is at right. Backing of the 
over-wrap package has recipe for preparing the bacon as seen on the four-color pictorial. 


COOKED and semi-boneless pigs feet are 
now being packed in new matched line of 
glass jars by Geo. A. Hormel & Co. of 
Austin, Minn. Jars are light in weight but 
have built-in strength because of curving 
lines. Tapered to give binding to product 
€ from inside, jars have generous openings 
which facilitate emptying. Brand and prod- 
uct labels on jars are printed in red, green, 
yellow, white and black. Available in 9-, 
14- and 28-oz. sizes, jars are manufactured 
by the Hazel-Atlas glass division of Con- 
tinental Can Co. of New York City. 


NEW LINE of meat products for institutional 
feeding has been announced by Wilson i 
Co., Inc., Chicago, with the introduction of 
Wilson Cryovac packed fresh meats. Th 
lines features pre-trimmed, bonoless, fabri-§ 
cated, fresh cuts of beef, lamb and veal 
Each individual vacuum sealed package con 
tains its own freshness-control date. 


BILLBOARDS and truck signs are being used 
by Seitz Packing Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
announce its new Mullinix ‘Peek-A-Boo’ 
package for “Lovers Lane" brand bacon. 
Produced by Western-Waxide division o 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., the carton is made 
of waxed greaseproof paper laminated to 
heavy-duty food board. Feature of the carton 
is the peek-a-boo transparent window, co 
ered by a die-cut flap, which allows consum@t 
to view product before buying. When closed, 
the flap protects the bacon against light 
discoloration and subsequent loss of flavor 
Another feature is that the waxed opaqit 
greaseproof paperboard liner extends bt 
yond the sides of carton. When folded ut 
der, the extended liner forms a complet 
seal. The bacon is thus protected from light 
rays, moisture and air and, at the same 
time, grease is prevented from penetratina 
the liner and staining the outer package: 
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and nobody builds Stainless like 


This Koch stainless-steel-top trimming table is typical of the 
quality and workmanship you get in every piece of Koch equipment. 
Notice the repeated K-shape in the tubular substructure. 
This Koch-designed feature provides greater 
strength, more positive rigidity, and convenient under- 
the-table storage for meat drums, sausage trucks, etc. 
The sturdy all-welded frame has leg 
levelers. One-piece metal top is fabricated from 
14-gauge, #2-B satin finish stainless steel, with smooth 
rounded corners. Koch trimming tables 
are available with removable sectional maple cutting 
boards, or with longer-lasting U. S. Royal boards. Standard table lengths 
are 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14-ft. Other 
sizes can be custom-built to your exact requirements. 
Write for further information and prices. 








KOCH ENGINEERS WILL WORK FOR YOU 


Koch has the experience and production facilities to fab- 
ricate custom-built equipment economically. A competent 
Koch engineer will submit detailed drawings and quota- 
tions for your approval. This service is extended without 
charge or obligation. Write and tell us what you need. 


2524 HOLMES STREET 
KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 
VICTOR 2-3788 
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THE RATH PACKING CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 


Danish CO, Hog Unit Used in Canada 
[Continued from page 15] 

in width and 23.2 in height, and are too small to hold 
very large hogs. This is not a major problem at the Toronto 
plant since it handles a small percentage of heavy hogs. 
These heavy animals are now sorted and anesthetized in 
an auxiliary unit that is essentially an elevator cage. The 
heavy hogs are driven into the cage, which is then lowered 
into a CO,-filled well and held there until the operator 
notes that the animals are anesthetized. The cage is then 
lifted back to loading position, the hog is removed, shack- 
led and raised to the bleeding rail. While this unit func- 
tions well, it does have one drawback—driving the hogs 
into the cage is a slow process. Management is exploring 
techniques to speed up this phase of the operation. 

The main anesthetizing chamber is opened and cleaned 
once a week. The firm’s liquid CO, supplier, Liquid Car- 
bonic Canadian Corp., fills the storage tank on a schedule. 

Compared with the former practice of shackling con- 
scious and highly mobile hogs, the new method is simpler 
but no more efficient. One man is needed to drive the hogs 
into the single file runway, one to feed the immobilizer, 
one to shackle and one to stick. 

The equipment has been installed primarily to bring 
the operation into compliance with humane regulations. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: The unit was manufactured in Den- 
mark under rights belonging to Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 


STORAGE TANK is used to hold the liquid carbon dioxide which 
is received at the Canadian packinghouse in tank truck lots, 


Austin, Minn., inventor and developer of the anesthetizing 
technique for hog dressing. The unit was procured for 
Canada Packers by The Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, which 
holds exclusive license to manufacture or sell equipment 
under the patents of the Hormel organization. 





West Recalls Last Brand 
Inspector from Chicago 


The growing importance of live- 
stock marketing in the western states 
is reflected in the recall of the West’s 
last brand inspector from the Chicago 
Union Stockyards, according to W. 
G. Cheney, executive officer of the 
Montana State Livestock Commis- 
sion. W. E. Sutter, jr., the commis- 
sion’s resident inspector in Chicago, 
was recalled as of January 1 and has 
assumed other duties in the state of- 
fice at Helena. 

“Western states have developed 
their own markets, closer to the 
ranches, that are now attracting the 
product of our ranches,” Cheney 
said. For example, Montana has 14 
markets and Denver is becoming a 
large one for all the Rocky Mountain 
region, he pointed out. 

In the past few years, Cheney con- 
tinued, the number of cattle shipped 
to the Union Stockyards has “de- 
creased materially. The cost of main- 
taining an inspector there on a year- 
round basis is prohibitive.” 

Effective January 1, he said, all 
catttle shipped by railroad to the 
yards in Chicago must be inspected 
prior to shipment. “This is the end of 
another chapter of the old western 
ranching saga,” he noted. “There’s 
been a western representative in 
Chicago since the 1880's.” 

Montana had a five-man staff, its 
largest, in Chicago in 1937. Other 
states also had their own brand in- 
spectors. Sutter has made inspections 
in Chicago for Wyoming, North 
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Dakota, South Dakota and Nebraska 
in addition to Montana for a number 
of years. Those states also ended their 
Chicago inspection on January 1. 

While for the first time in approxi- 
mately 75 or 80 years there will be no 
brand inspector representing the large 
western states shipping area, Cheney 
said that an experienced stock in- 
spector will be sent to Chicago in 
October and November each year to 
see that cattle consigned to the 
special feeder sales held each fall are 
properly identified by lots. 


Imported Meat Inspection 


An alternate means of maintaining 
the identity of individual packages 
of imported meat products until their 
inspection by the USDA is provided 
in an amendment to the meat inspec- 
tion regulations, effective last month. 
In lieu of cording and sealing the 
containers, the importer or carrier 
may attach to each package a warn- 
ing notice that it must be delivered 
intact to a USDA inspector. 


Canadian Packaging Forum 


Packaging problems in the meat and 
poultry industries will be among the 
topics of the Canadian National Pack- 
aging Conference on March 10-11 at 
the King Edward Hotel in Toronto. 
Chairman of the meat and poultry 
forum will be J. F. Holbrook, general 
manager of the Cryovac division, W. 
R. Grace & Co., Canada Ltd. The 
Packaging Association of Canada is 
sponsor of the conference. 


Armour Board Declares 
10% Dividend in Stock 


The board of directors of Armour 
and Company, Chicago, has declared 
a 10 per cent stock dividend, pay- 
able March 12 to stockholders of ree- 
ord February 4. 

“Our financial position is greatly 
strengthened and the directors, in or- 
der to express their confidence in the 
permanency of this position, have de- 
cided to capitalize a portion of the 
earned surplus by issuance of a 10 
per cent common stock dividend, { 
said William Wood Prince, president. 

Armour paid a 10 per cent stock 
dividend in February, 1957. The last 
cash dividend on common was 30¢ 4 
share in July, 1948. 


Feeders ‘Meat’ the Nation 


Theme of the 1959 annual conven- 
tion of the Corn Belt Livestock Feed- 
ers Association, set for February 45 
at the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, is “Livestock Feeders ‘Meat 
the Nation.” Speakers will include 
John C. Pierce, jr., deputy director of 
the Livestock Division, USDA Agri 
cultural Marketing Service, who wil 
discuss “Factors Affecting the Cut 
Out Yields of Beef Carcasses.” 


Canners’ Show Is Set 


Approximately 130 firms will dis 
play their machinery, equipment, sup- 
plies and services during the annual 
convention of the National Cannets 
Association, February 20-23, at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
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New York Packers to Push 
For State-Paid Inspection 


Legislation to authorize the New 
York State Health Department to pay 
complete inspection costs under its 
meat inspection program is the main 
immediate objective of the New York 
State Meat Packers Association, Louis 
Wand of Wand Co. Abattoir, Slate 
Hill, president, has announced. 

Under the department’s present 
year-old “voluntary” inspection pro- 
gram, the state pays 50 per cent of 
the costs in counties that have joined 
the program. The other 50 per cent 
is paid, depending on local agree- 
ments, by the packer or the county 
or shared by both. In those counties 
which have not joined, cities or towns 
may apply to come under the pro- 
gram but in that case the inspected 
packers must pay 100 per cent of the 
costs since the state pays nothing. 

The association feels that 100 per 
cent payment of inspection costs by 
the state is not only fair to the pack- 
ers but also will eliminate much in- 
equity and operating difficulty and 
result in more uniform and efficient 
inspection procedures, thus insuring 
better protection for both packers and 
public, Wand explained. 

The Health Department also favors 
full payment by the state, he said. An 
association committee named to meet 
with department officials to help draw 
up the proposed legislation includes: 
Bruno Cohen, Goshen Packing Co., 
Middletown; William Pie bt 
Ralph Packing Co., Inc., Syracuse; 
Jerome B. Harrison, C. A. Durr Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Utica; John Conti, 
Rochester, and Wand. J. L. Deutsch 
of Woodstock, association general 
counsel, is assisting the group as legal 
representative. 

The proposed legislation would pro- 
vide for state financing of the new 
provisioner inspection program as well 
as the program covering slaughterers, 
which went into effect in December, 
1957, Wand said. An association com- 
mittee has helped the Health Depart- 
ment draft a new inspection code to 
apply to all meat food product plants. 


North Carolina Governor 


To Address Packer Meeting 


The governor of North Carolina 
will be the main speaker at the an- 
nual meeting of the North Carolina 
Meat Packers Association on Satur- 
day, January 24, at the Sir Walter 
Hotel, Raleigh. The address by Gov. 
Luther H. Hodges is set for 2 p.m. 
following a luncheon banquet. 

The meeting will open at 9:30 
a.m. with a general business session 
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DIRECTORS OF new Indiana Meat Packers Association, shown at recent board meeting in 
Indianapolis, are (I. to r., seated): T. T. Sinclair, Kingan division, Hygrade Food Products 
Corp., Indianapolis; R. P. Elpers, Emge Packing Co., Inc., Anderson, IMPA vice president; 
Leon Weil, Weil Packing Co., Inc., Evansville, president, and Bruce Hunt, Stark, Wetzel & 
Co., Indianapolis, secretary. Standing (I. to r.) are: Burt LaRue and John Marhoefer, jr., 
both of Marhoefer Packing Co., Inc., Muncie; Austin Sheehy, Stadler Packing Co., Inc., Col- 
umbus; Wells Hunt, Kingan division, Hygrade Food Products Corp.; E. S. Mahon, Mahon & 
Bonenberger, Inc., Evansville; Felix Gettelfinger, Wenning Packing Co., Inc., New Salisbury; 
William Hitch, Hitch Packing Co., Princeton; William Valentine, Valentine Packing Co., Inc., 
Terre Haute, and M. Clair Young, Elkhart Packing Corp., Elkhart. Directors not present for 
picture are: Robert S. Scott, Home Packing Co., Terre Haute, association treasurer; Richard 
Eckrich, Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc., Fort Wayne; J. Robert Freeman, Freeman Foods, Worth- 


ington; John Hartmeyer, Marhoefer Packing Co., Inc.; Merle S 4 3 


s Packing Co., 





North Liberty; Gene Turner, Stark, Wetzel & Co., and Carl Valentine, Valentine Packing Co. 





and election of three directors. The 
balance of the morning will be de- 
voted to committee meetings, a di- 
rectors’ meeting and reports. 

W. N. Dixon, White Packing Co., 
Salisbury, is president of the associa- 
tion. Norman Curtis, Curtis Packing 
Co., Greensboro, is vice president, 
and H. Hawkins Bradley, Jesse Jones 
Sausage Co., Raleigh, a former presi- 
dent, is secretary-treasurer. 


Kaplan Elected President 
Of Alabama Packer Group 


Abe Kaplan of Standard Provision 
Co., Birmingham, was elected presi- 
dent of the Alabama Meat Packers As- 
sociation at the group’s annual meet- 
ing in Mobile. Miss Stella Beesley of 
Beesley Packing Co., Inc., Andalusia, 
was chosen as vice president, ‘and 
Winston Haas of Haas-Davis Packing 
Co., Inc., Mobile, as secretary. 

Directors named for 1959 are: Wil- 
liam Kling, Valley Pride Packing Co., 
Huntsville; J. W. Camp, Frosty Morn 
Meats, Inc., Montgomery; B. E. 
Namie, Namie Sausage Co., Mobile, 
and A. W. Cummickel, Bryan Broth- 
ers Packing Co., Birmingham. 

The major portion of the meeting 
was devoted to the meat-type hog 
program in the state and packer-re- 
tailer relations. Goal of the associa- 
tion is to help make Alabama more 
than self-sufficient in the production 
of livestock. 


1959 


Mandatory Inspection to 
Be Topic of Maine Meeting 


Proposed Maine legislation to es- 
tablish a mandatory inspection pro- 
gram for slaughterers in the state will 
be discussed at the annual meeting of 
the Maine Independent Meat Packers 
Association, beginning at 5 p.m. 
Thursday, January 22, in the East- 
land Hotel, Portland. The speaker will 
be Dr. Henry D. Bither, representing 
the Maine Veterinarians Association, 
which is proposing the legislation. 

The bill would set up the new 
program under the commissioner of 
agriculture and would require ante- 
mortem and post-mortem inspection 
of livestock by veterinarians or lay 
inspectors under the supervision of 
veterinarians. The Department of Ag- 
riculture would be authorized to es- 
tablish and collect inspection fees, not 
to exceed $1 per head for beef nor 
50c per head for calves, hogs and 
sheep. 

The department also would have 
authority to adopt requirements for 
plant construction, equipment and fa- 
cilities. The bill provides that the 
state rules and regulations are to con- 
form, insofar as practicable, with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture meat 
inspection rules and regulations. 

Other activity of the Maine packer 
group includes a campaign to get 
more of the state food budget spent 
within the state. 
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HUNTER 
- CARGO 
COOLERS 


for truck 
refrigeration 
imu 

medium and 
down-to-zero 
temperature ranges 


MODELS H-30 AND HE-30 
for down-to-zero, multiple-drop 
operations 


MODELS H-20 AND HE-20 
for medium temperature, mul- 
tiple-drop operations 
@ hydraulically driven 
© thermostatically controlled 
e light weight — permit bigger 

payloads 
© compact — occupy less 
cargo space 
© more refrigeration per pound 
of weight 
e easily installed, easily serviced 
© lowest initial cost 
© economical to operate 
and maintain 
© optional electric standby power 
© positive dependability 
© long work life 
@ full year warranty 


Write for literature 
on models to fit 


your Specific 
requirements. 


MANUFACTURING CO 
HUNTER 30525 AURORA RD 
SOLON, OHIO 


TRANSPORT HEATING AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW METHOD OF HUMANE SLAUGHTERING OF HOGsg 


Portable Schermer Hog Lift ang 


Humane Stunner 


THIS IS THE QUICK, EASY METHOD 
YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


The portable Schermer 
Hog Lift in combina- 
tion with the Scher- 
mer Stunner is the 
most economical, hu- 
mane slaughtering de- 
vice in the industry! 


Hog enters lift and then his forelegs automatically 
operate a spring that causes the bottom to drop. 


Now the hog is in a firmly wedged position and 
cannot move. 


After the hog is stunned with the Schermer Hu- 
mane Stunner, the lift is tilted by operating a 
side lever, and the hog is ejected on to the floor 
or a conveyor system. Lift and hinged bottom then 
automatically return to original position. 


OVER 200 HOGS PER HOUR CAPACITY. 
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a r-r-rough job made smo-o-o-ther, shopping for plant needs 

in the PURCHASING GUIDE is sure a pleasure. Practically 
everything you need is there—with all the details. 

Any supplier who doesn't put his product information in the 
PURCHASING GUIDE is missing a sure bet for your purchases. 
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The Meat Trail... 


AMI Beef Committee Meets in St. Louis to Inspect 
Hide Operations at Swift and Royal Packing Plants 


Officials of about 20 U. S. meat 
packing firms gathered recently at 
the Statler Hil- : 
ton Hotel in St. 
Louis for a spe- 
cial meeting of 
the American 
Meat Institute’s 
beef committee, 
which included a 
tour of new hide 
processing oper- 
ations and other 
modern installa- 
tions at plants of 
Swift & Company and Royal Packing 
Co, at National Stock Yards (East 
St. Louis), Ill. 

The visiting executives also met 
with Pror. ELMER KEIni of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, and 
other faculty members regarding re- 
search studies on consumer attitudes 
toward beef. 

GrorcE M. Lewis, AMI vice presi- 
dent, reported at the meeting that 
there would be smaller supplies of 
leaner grade beef and approximately 
normal supplies of grain-fed beef dur- 
ing 1959. 

“The housewife will have about 
the same amount of beef for her 
family table during 1959 that was 
available in 1958, but considerably 


G. M. LEWIS 


more of it will be of higher quality,” 
Lewis reported. “This is the result 
of the large supplies of corn and 
other feeds which will enable the 
farmer to ‘finish out’ his cattle.” 

Lewis estimated that the per cap- 
ita supply of beef during 1959 would 
be 79 Ibs. He forecast that substan- 
tially larger supplies of pork expected 
during the next 12 months will 
boost total meat consumption in the 
nation to 156 lbs. per capita during 
1959, a gain of 4 lbs. per person 
over 1958. 

J. L. Oxson, vice president of Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
served as chairman of the meeting. 


JOBS 


E. C. Roemer has been named 
southeast area superintendent for Ar- 
mour and Company by B. E. Hoover, 
area vice president. He will supervise 
area staff functions in general engi- 
neering, industrial engineering, trans- 
portation, labor relations and quality 
control. 


The appointment of Louis Car- 
DENAS as sales promotion manager of 
Apache Packing Co., San Antonio, 
Tex., has been announced by Santos 
REYES, JR., president, who also an- 
nounced the launching of a major pro- 





motion program for the company. The 
objective of the new promotion pro- 
gram is to acquaint more people with 
the firm’s products. To do this, Car- 
denas will conduct demonstrations in 
retail outlets and more extensively ad- 
vertise the firm’s trade name, APCO. 


RusseLt M. Smirtu has joined John 
Morrell & Co., Chicago, as manager 
of the firm’s gro- 
cery products di- 
vision, according 
to W. W. Mc- 
CALLUM, presi- 
dent of the Mor- 
rell organization. 
Smith will head- 
quarter in the 
Chicago general 
office and will re- 
port directly to 
the president. Be- 
fore joining Morrell, Smith was with 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, most recently 
as general manager of Wilson’s gro- 
cery products division. 


R. M. SMITH 


R. W. Srewart has been named 
district sales manager in the Cleve- 
land area for John Morrell & Co. He 
succeeds C. J. Norris, who has re- 
tired because of poor health. Norris 
had been with the firm since 1918. 


B. F. CAMPBELL has been named 
plant superintendent of the West 
Fargo, N. D., plant of Armour and 
Company. He succeeds J. A. SAILER, 











BEEF COMMITTEE of American Meat Institute (above) inspected 
new hide processing operations and other modern installations at 
plants of Swift & Company and Royal Packing Co. at Na- 
tional Stock Yards. Seated (I. to r.) are: George M. Lewis, 
AMI vice president; Earl M. Gibbs, executive vice president, 
Earl C. Gibbs, Inc.; Joseph Buscemi, vice president, Stark, 
Wetzel & Co., Inc.; D. J. Schlachter, vice president, Hygrade 
Food Products Corp.; J. L. Olson, vice president, Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co.; George H. Swift, jr., vice president, Swift & Company; 
H. P. Dugdale, president, Dugdale Packing Co.; George G. Abra- 
ham, president, Illinois Packing Co., and L. M. Kyner, vice presi- 
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dent, The Rath Packing Co. Standing (I. to r.) are: Joseph Sokolik, 
secretary, Royal Packing Co.; John Faust, attorney, Heil Packing 
Co.; George Heil, jr., president, Heil Packing Co.; Floyd Segel, 
president, Wisconsin Packing Co.; John F. Krey, president, Krey 
Packing Co.; Dr. Don H. Naumann, University of Missouri; Henry 
Belz, vice president, Hunter Packing Co.; A. B. Maurer, president, 
Maurer-Neuer, Inc.; A. P. Buchsbaum, vice president, The E. Kahn's 
Sons Co.; Prof. Elmer Keihl, University of Missouri; O. F. Mathews, 
in charge of beef operations, John Morrell & Co.; L. E. Taylor, 
vice president, The Cudahy Packing Co.; David Sokolik, vice presi- 
dent, Royal Packing Co., and Elmer Kneip, president, E. W. Kneip. 
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who has been transferred to other 
duties. Campbell joined Armour in 
1928 at the company’s St. Joseph, Mo., 
plant. He served as assistant plant 
superintendent at West Fargo before 
his recent promotion. 


TRAILMARKS 


Dick BonwE. of The Rath Pack- 
ing Co., Waterloo, Ia., was a featured 
speaker at the recent annual job op- 
portunities conference at the College 
of Agriculture, University of Ne- 
braska, in Lincoln. He discussed what 
to anticipate in a job interview, what 
prospective employers want and what 
to expect in the first job. 


RosBerT Perkins, president of Link- 
er Machines, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
has again accepted the chairmanship 
of the American Cancer Society fund 
raising campaign for the heavy indus- 
try division, Essex County, N. J. The 
goal for 1959 is $1,000,000. 


Another European tour, similar to 
those followed by American meat 
packers in recent years, is being 
planned by C. E, Dirrex for early 
in June. It will include visits to sev- 
eral European sausage manufacturing 
and meat plants and will take 
the participants to London, Madrid, 
Rome, Venice, Vienna and Munich, 


ending at the Frankfurt meat indus- 
try supply exhibit and fair. The en- 
tire trip will take 22 days and will be 
limited to 40 persons. Overseas pass- 
age will be made via Lufthansa 
German Airlines. Futher information 
can be obtained from Curt E. Dippel, 
C. E. Dippel & Co., New York City. 


Curis FINKBEINER, president of 
Little Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., acted as chairman of the 120th 
annual congregational meeting of 
Christ Episcopal Church. 


WiiuiAM A. GoLomsk1, operations 
research department, Oscar Mayer & 
Co., Madison, Wis., has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Mil- 
waukee Chapter of the American Sta- 
tistical Association. 


Miller Hays and Co., Los Angeles 
meat brokerage firm, has opened a 
branch office in Sydney, Australia, to 
have closer contact with the Austra- 
lian exporting business. The Sidney 
branch will be known as Miller Hays 
and Co. Pty. Limited. 


The retirements of Joun T. O’Con- 
NoR from personnel relations director 
and A. L. CAMPBELL from credit 
manager have been announced by 
HERBERT J. MADDEN, president of 
East Tennessee Packing Co.,, Knox- 





NEARLY 200 PERSONS attended testimonial dinner sponsored by New England Wholesale 
Meat Dealers Association to honor Dr. Spencer K. Nelson upon his retirement from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Meat Inspection Division. Dr. Nelson had served as inspector 
in charge of the Boston station for over nine years. Sidney A. Lang, Columbia Packing 
Co., Inc., Boston, was chairman of the dinner committee and presided over the festivities. 
A watch was presented to Dr. Nelson in behalf of the association by its president, Arian 
J. Lampert, Lampert Beef Co., Boston. Other expressions of the industry's admiration, affec- 
tion and friendship for Dr. Nelson were a generous travel certificate presented by Hyman 
Karp, lowa Beef Co., Boston, who is honorary chairman of association's board of directors, 
and an illuminated scroll presented by Lang. Photo shows (I. to r.) Lang, Dr. Nelson and 
Karp as Dr. Nelson receives the scroll honoring him. Dr. Samuel J. Berger succeeds Dr. Nelson 
as inspector in charge of the Boston meat inspection station. 
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ville, Tenn. O’Connor had been wih 
the firm since 1943. Campebll starte 
at East Tennessee in 1933. 


E. B. ENGLIsH, vice president of th 
Kingan division, Hygrade Food Prod. 
ucts Corp, Indianapolis, has bee 
named to a two-year term as chairma 
of the lard committeé of the America 
Meat Institute, HomER Davison, AM] 
president, has announced. 


The advertising agency of David 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed to handle advertising for Pe. 
ters Meat Products, Inc., Eau Claire. 
Wis., according to Inwin Pine, pres: 
dent of Peters. The agency has han 
dled the account of Peters Meat Prod. 
ucts, Inc., of Minnesota, for the past 
ten years. 


Joun M. Ramssortom of Swift & 
Company, Chicago, will be a mem 
ber of a panel of users and supplies 
of packaging materials for froze 
foods at a special meeting of pro 
fessional members of the Packaging 
Institute scheduled for February 10 
at the Statler Hotel, New York City. 


DEATHS 


PasQUALE GIUSEPPE MOLINARI, 
founder of P. G. Molinari & Sons, an 
Italian sausage firm in San Francisoo, 
died recently at the age of 88. Sur j 
vivors include two sons, FRANK and 
ANGELO MOoLiNnarI, who now operate 
the sausage firm. A story about the 
Molinari company appeared in the 
PROVISIONER of November 29, 1958. 


Water L. WiLuiaMs, 65, presi 
dent and owner of Williams Packing 
& Storage Locker Co., Miami, Okla, } 
died recently. Williams was an ex 
ecutive at Banfield Frozen Food Co, 
Tulsa, before he went to Miami and 
established his own concern about 15 
years ago. 


Harry P. Horz, 73, retired sales 
manager and secretary of Weisel & 
Co., a sausage firm in Milwaukee, 
died recently. Hotz joined the Weisel 
firm in 1932. He rose to sales mai 
ager and was secretary when he re 
tired in 1957. 


GERALD OLIVER BELL, 48, mai- 
ager of the Houston branch of The 
Rath Packing Co., died of a heart 
attack. Bell, who had been with Rath 
for 27 years, served as manager at 
Houston for the past 11 years. 


Jacos (JAcK) Brapicn, former op- 
erator of Bull Run Packing Co., 
located in Homestead, Pa., died re 
cently at the age of 54. 


Wa TER C. BrapDLey, former patt 
owner of The Lima Packing Co, § 
Lima, O., died at the age of 92. 
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ALIVE 
TODAY! 


Arch Lightbody is one of 800,- 
000 Americans cured of can- 
cer because they went to their 
doctors in time. They learned 
that many cancers are curable 
if detected early and treated 
promptly. That’s why an 
annual health checkup 

is your best cancer 
insurance. 


American Cancer Society 





DeGraff Views Beef Business 
[Continued from page 21] 


lower plant operating costs, or lower 
front office costs. One may have total 
costs of doing business of $10 a 
carcass, and one may have $16. 

“The retailer-buyer does not pro- 
pose to pay these extra costs. He 
does not care what the packers’ costs 
are; he just knows costs well enough 
to know that some packers have lower 
costs and about what they are. He 
figures he should buy with something 
like the lower-bracket costs included 
in the price he pays. In this sense he 
can push his buying price low enough 
to cover efficient packers, including 
a profit, but not covering the less 
efficient packer. In other words, he 
can push a less-efficient packer out 
of business, or cause him to become 
more efficient, or cause him to find 
other customers. 


“Some of these retail organizations 
have their own packing plants. Plenty 
of others are big enough to do so if 
they choose. Most of them will not do 
so as long as outside packers are 
operating about as efficiently as 
would a new plant which the big 
retailer might build. Thus, I conclude 
that today’s mass-buying retailers are 
big enough and powerful enough to 
force most of the profits out of the 
packing industry, except such profits 
as are based on a high level of effi- 
ciency of packing plant operations. 

“What this says is that today’s 
leading retailers can push profit levels 
among their suppliers down about 
to the efficiency-determined mini- 
mum. And I am not being critical of 
anyone in this statement, because it 
actually is the typical situation in a 
mass_ production—mass_ distribution 
economy of the kind in which we 
live. Moreover, lower prices cannot 
be pushed back onto producers in any 
considerable degree by these circum- 
stances, simply because the more 
efficient packers will not stand by and 
let less efficient packers get cattle 
cheaper. In fact, from the producers’ 
view, anything that forces greater 
efficiency anywhere in the processing 
and distribution channels is to his 
benefit. If competition does not force 
at least part of the savings to be 
passed back to him in better price, 
it does force them on to consumers in 
lower price and stimulates demand.” 

Noting that a Federal Trade Com- 
mission investigation of the retail food 
business shortly will be under way, 
DeGraff said he does not see any 
potentials in it relative to the eco- 
nomic position of cattlemen. 

“I am convinced,” he said, “that the 
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pressure—the competitively legitimate 
pressure, as I see it—which large re- 
tailers have brought to bear on food 
processors’ profit position, has not 
kicked back on the prices for the 
cattle you sell.” 

EQUILIBRIUM PRICE: The sec- 
ond and more potent answer, as far 
as cattlemen are concerned, on how 
low the mass-distributor buyer can 
push prices paid for his purchases, 
lies in the workings of an economic 
principle, DeGraff explained. This 
principle is that the retailer “cannot 
go consistently lower than the price 
that will maintain an equilibrium be- 
tween supply and demand in the 
wholesale market. After he has forced 
all possible efficiencies of the kind 
just described, he cannot then vary 
his prices significantly or continuously 
in either direction. 

“It has seemed to me increasingly 
clear that in addition to the workings 
of competition, the Principle of Equi- 
librium Price is the other basic pro- 
tection the cattleman has against his 
prices being pushed  unjustifiably 
low. Simply stated, the equilibrium 
price is one which moves the available 
supply into consumption, just clear- 
ing the market of the last carcass 
offered, and which at the same time 
calls forth new supply to replace that 
which has been consumed. 

“If, in the live cattle market, or in 
either the wholesale or retail beef 
market, prevailing prices are too high 
—that is, above equikbrium—pur- 
chases will be restricted and supplies 
will pile up. Or, if prevailing prices 
are too low—that is, below equilib- 
rium—demand will exceed available 
supplies and handlers will not be able 
to restock except at higher prices. 
The principle works at every level 
from the ranch to the retail store. 

Conceding that “equilibrium price” 
might be called a $64 technical term 
for the workings of supply and de- 
mand, DeGraff continued: 

“On the other hand, the equilibrium 
concept does bring supply and de- 
mand down to a price, and empha- 
sizes that it is price which is the 
balance between these forces. More- 
over, it is a price which cannot be 
ignored or brushed aside by a stronger 
bargainer anymore than by a weaker 
one. Supply and demand is still the 
hard core of economics, and is just 
as binding on the mass distributor as 
on the man who turns only a carload 
of cattle a year. 

“It would be far too sweeping to 
imply that prices for cattle or beef 
are always at precise equilibrium. 
Anyone who has followed the markets 
all the way from ranch to retail knows 
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that traders at every level—cattle 
buyers, packers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers—are constantly overestimating 
and underestimating what the correct 
prices should have been. They are 
always making mistakes on both sides 
of the true equilibrium. But supplies 
backing up and not clearing the 
market if prices are too high, or de- 
mand running in excess of supply if 
prices are too low, are easily and 
quickly recognized consequences, 
which always are at work to bring 
buyers and sellers back into line from 
their errors. And the important point 
to our discussion—and the price pro- 
tection of producers—is that these 





Census Bureau to Ask Meat 
Industry to ‘Lay It on Line’ 


Some time this month the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, will “put the bite” on meat 
packers, sausage manufacturers, food 
canners and others included in the 
meat industry and classified as Major 
Group 20. Forms for companies to 
use in reporting their 1958 activities 
will be mailed out. The last nation- 
wide census of the meat-industry was 
conducted in 1954. 

Here’s what the Census Bureau 
wants to know: Plant and company 
identification; plant location; employ- 
ment, payrolls and man-hours; cost 
of materials, fuels and electric energy 
consumed; inventories, beginning and 
end of year; capital expenditures; 
quantity and value of selected mate- 
rials used, and products shipped, 
quantity and value. 

As part of the 1958 Census of Man- 
ufactures program, a separate sample 
survey of establishments covering se- 
lected expenditures for the year 1957 
will be included. This will cover ex- 
penditures for maintenance and re- 
pairs on structures, grounds and 
equipment, as well as selected sup- 
plementary employe costs in 1957, 
including payroll taxes, pension plans, 
health and welfare plans and unem- 
ployment compensation plans; insur- 
ance, rent and taxes in 1957, and de- 
preciable (or depleted) assets of the 
establishment. 

As part of the 1958 census, sample 
surveys on a company basis, covering 
channels of distribution for manu- 
factured products and expenditures 
for research and development, will 
also be conducted. Electronic proc- 
essing of statistical information is ex- 
pected to reduce substantially the time 
formerly required to tabulate and pub- 
lish the various preliminary and final 
reports on the facts gathered during 
the federal census. 
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price-correcting forces are at wor 
just as strongly on the retailer ag q | 
anyone else. 

“If retailers generally bought to 
cheap, and did not pass on the say. 
ings to their customers, their margins 
would increase but they would 
to lose the full effectiveness of beef as 
a traffic-builder and volume-builder jy 
their stores. I have not found a @ 
sponsible retail official who woul 
willingly let this happen, or dare let 
it happen because of the risk of losj 
customers to his competitors. Tp 
much competitive attention is given 
to beef for a thoughtful retailer } 
ignore or underplay its consumer pull, 
On the other hand, if retailers bought 
too low and did pass on the lower 
price to customers, they would stima- 
late demand in excess of available 
supplies and then would have to pay 
higher prices to restock their display 
cases. Or, if it were one retailer 
too small to affect overall demand- 
who constantly tried to buy below the 
market, he would find himself ignored 
by sellers and would be out of supply?” 

DeGraff said the study resulted in 
two conclusions: 

“1) Competition is strong at all 
levels of the cattle and beef market- 
including the competition of packers 
for slaughter cattle, the competition 
of packers and other wholesalers for 
institutional and retail-outlet sales 
and the competition among retailers 
for consumer patronage. On_ the 
whole, I believe the competition at 
each of these levels is more intense 
and more effective than probably 
ever before. 

“2) The principle of equilibrium 
is effective protection against the re 
tailer-buyer or anyone else pushing 
beef or cattle prices consistently be- 
low the level that will maintain the 
balance of supply and demand.” 

The fact-finding committee “found 
no evidence that cattle or beef prices 
are being distorted—by retailer buyers 
or others—to the disadvantage of cat- 
tlemen,” he said. “The prices of beef 
and cattle are typically close to equi- 
librium levels—the levels determined 
by supplies on the one hand and by 
consumers’ incomes plus consumers 
willingness to spend their money for 
beef on the other. The prices never 
can get far away from equilibrium in 
a free and competitive market.” 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the 
second part of a two-part report pre- 
sented by Prof. DeGraff at Omaha. 
The first part on “The Cattle Out- 
look, Changes in Numbers and 
Cyclical Trends,” which takes up 
“booms and busts” in cattle prices, 
will be briefed in the NP next week.) 
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Magnetized End for Horn Solves a Stuffing Problem 


Sausage kitchens use metal can 
lids as end pieces in stuffing cased 
luncheon meat intended for slicing. 
When the lids are placed at both 


ends of a product stuffed in a fibrous 
casing the ends are blocked off and 
there is no need to trim a piece for 
rework or sale at a discount. 


However, using the lids presents a 
minor production bottleneck in posi- 
tioning the first lid in the bottom of 
the casing. After the lid is in the cas- 
ing and on the horn, the stuffer op- 
erator must hold the lid in place 
while he stuffs the first of the emul- 
sion. He then regrasps the casing and 
restarts the stuffing operating. Placing 
the second lid in place at the end of 
the stuffing operation presents no 
difficulty. 

Faced with this problem, William 
Fried, jr., vice president of Fried & 
Reineman Packing Co., Pittsburgh, 
developed a magnetic stuffing horn 
for which he has a patent pending. 
Several magnetized prods are set in 
the tip of the horn. When stuffing 
for slicing, the operator places the 
first lid on the prods which hold it in 
position. He threads the casing over 
the lid and pulls it taut until lid is 
seated firmly against the end. He 
then opens the stuffing cock and pro- 
ceeds to fill the cellulose casing with- 
out interruption. 

Management estimates that this 
simple tool increases the efficiency of 
the stuffing operation about 10 per 
cent. It also eliminates the 1.5 to 2 
per cent of product that formerly had 
to be downgraded as an end, the Pitts- 
burgh packer points out. 





Southern Packer Says Good Meats Advertise Themselves 


W. Cauley, owner of the Waycross 
(Ga.) meat packing company which 
bears his name, believes that a small 
concern can build better by turning 
out products of consistently good qual- 
ity than by emploving a formal ad- 
vertising program. 

Always working on the principle 
that “quality meats are self-advertis- 
ing,” the firm was established at the 
present site in 1920. Following a dis- 
astrous fire that completely wiped out 
the packinghouse in 1947, the com- 
pany built a modern plant that began 
operations 14 years later with weekly 
slaughter of 50 cattle and 50 hogs. 
Since that time production has been 
increased to a capacity of 250 cattle, 
800 hogs and 25,000 Ibs. of sausage 
a week. The company’s “Kettle 
Kreek” brand is used on_ skinless 
wieners, “red hots,” bologna and fresh 
sausage, the four kinds of sausage 
made by the company. 

The stockyards were enlarged in 
1957; four smokehouses were remod- 
eled and air-conditioned in 1958; a 
new beef cooler will be built in 1959 
and plans are under consideration for 
construction of a new killing floor. 


Deliveries are made in six trucks 
limited to a 100 mile territory to in- 
sure economy in distribution and keep 
within the bounds of good personal 
contacts with retailers. The company 
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W. CAULEY outside his meat plant. 


owns a 360-acre farm where cattle 
are fed to Good and Choice grades 
in the shelter of one of the finest 
pecan groves in that part of the state. 

The owner’s son, W. F. Cauley, is 
in charge of plant operations. 
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New York Amends Rules on 
Washing of Kosher Meats 


An amendment to the rules and 
regulations of the New York State 
Department of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets relating to the identification on 
kosher meat and meat products went 
into effect December 31. The amend- 
ment deals with the washing of 
Kosher meats. 

A new definition describes “wash- 
ing” as “the use of unsalted, naturally 
cool water in such manner that the 
water reaches all parts of the interior 
and exterior surfaces of the meat.” 

Old Rule 5 (titled “Meats to Be 
Washed”) of Article 2 was repealed. 
The new Rule 5, titled “Washing of 
Meats,” reads: 

“a) All meats, except liver, shall be 
washed within 72 hours after slaugh- 
ter, and within each subsequent 72- 
hour period, by a duly ordained 
orthodox rabbi or by a person certi- 
fied by him. The date and time of 
day (a.m. or p.m.) of each washing 
and the name of the person perform- 
ing such duty shall be legibly indi- 
cated on all tags attached to the said 
meat. 

“b) Meats to be washed enroute 
shall be governed by the following 
additional rules: 

“1) The meat must be packed in 
such a manner as to allow said duly 
ordained orthodox rabbi or his repre- 
sentative access to all the meats being 
washed as prescribed above. 

“2) The date and time of day of the 
washing shall be indicated on all tags 
or by means of a written statement 
securely attached inside the car, 
signed by the rabbi supervising the 
washing, containing the date, place 
and time (a.m. or p.m.) of washing. 

“3) Upon receipt of the meat so 
washed enroute, the information con- 
tained in the written statement shal} 
be legibly transferred on all the tags 
attached to the meat by the rabbi or 
his representative receiving said meat. 

“c) When tongues, offal and other 
parts of meat that are packed in con- 
tainers and are not deveined, soaked, 
salted and rinsed in accordance with 
the Jewish laws of koshering meat 
prior to shipping, they must be packed 
in containers that are sufficiently per- 
forated to permit the free flow of 
water to reach all sides of said tongues, 
offal and other parts of meat packed 
therein and to enable the water to 
freely flow out again. 

“d) When calves are shipped un- 
flayed and part of the skin is detached 
from the meat, the water shall also 
reach every portion of the meat under 
the detached skin.” 
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a corned beef that's 


been famous for more 


than 30 years... 


_ 


F FAMOUS CORNED BEEF 
Not to be confused with ordinary Porned beef 


now offered to wholesalers interested in creat- 
ing more customers and bigger profits! 


INQUIRIES INVITED 
JOHN P. HARDING MARKET CO. 


728 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Phone: STate 2-8050 





COMPLETE LINE OF QUALITY 


SEASONINGS 


OF NATURAL & SOLUBLE SPICES y 


IRST SPICE Mixing Company, Ina 


New York 13, N.Y. ¢ San Francisco 7, Cal. ¢ Toronto 10, Canada 














The most compiete line available. 
Over 100 sizes, 10 different shapes. 
All in Cast Aluminum—some in Stain- 
less Steel. Ask for booklet “The 
Modern Method", listing all and con- 
taining valuable ham boiling hints. 


HAM BOILER corPORATION 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, PORT CHESTER, N. Y 











- BEEF - VEAL - PORK - LAMB { 


> ALL BEEF FRANKFURTERS 
- Complete line of SAUSAGE AND SMOKED MEAT 


- WEST VIRGINIA SMOKED HAM 


* CANNED HAMS and PICNICS 


let us work with you... 
HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 2811 Michigan Ave., Detroit 16 











Anyone can do a job the hard 
way. Make it easy for yourself, 
use the PURCHASING GUIDE 
to buy for your plant. It has 
product information of all leading 
suppliers. Why don’t you - - - 


put your foot down! 


USE the PURCHASING GUIDE, 


It'll save you time and money! 
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ALL MEAT... . output, exports, imports, stocks 





_enannroeae 





appear below as follows: 


BE! 
Week Ended = 


s 
Jan. 10, 1959 


Jan. 3, 1959 .. 
Jan. Wi, 1958 .. 


216.1 
153.9 
219.7 


Week Ended 


a ee 
Jan. 3, 1959 ... 
Jan. Il, 1958 . 


1950-59 HIGH 
369,561. 


Week Ended CATTLE 
2 a ee 

2 S|: —_ we 
TS: ne 


Week Ended 


WS RM csi cringed 116 
eS el cen: 110 
See 118 


Meat Production Largest In Year 


Meat production under federal inspection for the week ended January 
10 rose sharply, largely on the strength of hold-over stock slaughter which 
normally would have been marketed and butchered in the two previous 
weeks. Volume for the first full post-holiday week at 441,000,000 lbs. was 
the largest in nearly a year and compared with 426,000,000 Ibs. pro- 
duced in the same week last year. Slaughter of all livestock was up 
sharply, with that of sheep and lambs at 315,000 head the largest in 
about three years. Slaughter of only cattle and calves lagged below num- 
bers a year ago. Estimated slaughter and meat production by classes 


EF 
Production 
Mil. Ibs. 


VEAL 
Number Production 
M's Mil. Ibs. 


ree? LOW WEEK'S KILL: Cattle, 154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241; Sheep and Lambs, 
137,677. 
AVERAGE WEIGHT AND YIELD (LBS.) 
Live Dressed 


Dressed 


PORK 
(Exel. lard) 
Number Production 
M's Mil. Ibs. 
1,368 196.4 
1,045 150.1 
1,300 177.2 
LAMB AND 
MUTTON 
Number Production 
M's Mil. Ibs. 
315 15.4 
216 10.6 


Live Dressed 
252 144 
252 144 
241 136 
SHEEP AND LARD PROD. 
Per Mil. 


L 
Live Dressed cwt. Ibs. 
102 49 pan 
102 49 pie 34.5 
101 49 14.9 46.5 








Cattle Calves 
Week Kill Beef Kill 
ended v00’s mil. lb. 000's mil. lb. 
Nov. 209.0 ¢ 14.0 
Nov. 15 191.3 13.0 
Nov. 22 195.3 12.4 
Nov, 29 2 166.7 9 10.5 


000’s 





ACTUAL FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER AND REVISED ESTIMATE OF 
MEAT AND LARD PRODUCTION BY WEEKS, NOVEMBER, 1958 


Hog: 
Veal Kill 


Ss Sheep and Lambs Total La 
Pork Kil L&M Meat Yield 
mil. Ib, 000’s mil. Ib. mil. lb. Ib. 
192.4 255 11.9 427.3 14.0 
229 10.7 393.1 13.7 
197 9.4 408.0 14.3 
200 9.7 352.0 14.1 


rd 
Total 
mil. Ib. 








Gain In Sheep Feeding Points 
To More Lamb For This Year 


That “leg o’ lamb” which has been 
relatively scarce in the last few years, 
will likely be found in more abun- 
dant supply in the near future. This 
conclusion was drawn from the fact 
that the number of sheep and lambs 
on farms and ranches has increased, 
and the number on feed was up ap- 
preciably as the new year opened. 

The Crop Reporting Board esti- 
mated the number of sheep and lambs 
on feed on January 1 at 4,280,000 
head was about 270,000 head larger 
than a year earlier. However, the 
January 1 estimate was still below 
the 1957 count of 4,302,000 head. 

In the north central states the 2,- 
620,000 sheep and lambs on feed was 
up 6 per cent from 2,461,000 on feed 


January 1, 1958 and the largest num- 
ber for this area since January 1, 
1953. Most of the increase in the 
area resulted from a 69 per cent in- 
crease in Kansas, where wheat pas- 
ture operations were more than dou- 
ble those of a year earlier. July 
through November 1958 shipments of 
feeder stock into the Corn Belt were 
30,017 head above 1957. 

Sheep and lambs on feed in the 11 
western states totaled 1,413,000 head 
—10 per cent more than the 1,290,000 
head on feed a year earlier. In Colo- 
rado, the leading feeding state, the 
527,000 head on feed January 1 this 
year was 5 per cent more than the 
504,000 head on feed a year earlier. 
In California, the number of sheep 
and lambs on feed at 293,000 head 
was 17 per cent more than the 250,- 
000 head on feed on January 1, 1958. 
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AMI PROVISION STOCKS 


Provision stocks as reported to the 
American Meat Institute totaled 100,- 
300,000 Ibs. on January 3. This 
volume was up 9 per cent from 92,- 
000,000 Ibs. in stock a year earlier. 

Stocks of lard and rendered pork 
fat totaled 30,300,000 Ibs. for a 2 
per cent drop from the 30,900,000 
Ibs. in stock about a year earlier. 

The accompanying table shows 
stocks as percentages of holdings 
three weeks before and a year earlier. 

Jan, 3 stocks as 
percentages of 
inventories on 

Dee. 13 Dee. 28 

1957 
HAMS: 


Oued, BPiAD.O) §.. ise cwics 
Frozen for cure, 8.P.-D.C... 
Total hams 


PICNICS: 
Cured, 8.P.-D.C. 
Frozen for cure, S.P.-D.C... 
Total picnics 
BELLIES: 
Cured, D.S. 
Frozen for cure, D.S. ...... 
Cured, 8.P.-D.C. 
Frozen for cure, 8.P.-D.C... 


OTHER CURED MEATS: 
Cured and in cure 
Frozen for cure 
Total other 


FAT BACKS: 
Cured, D.S. 


FRESH FROZEN: 
Loins, spareribs, neckbones, 
trimmings, other—Total .. 105 


TOT. ALL PORK MEATS ... 103 
LARD & R.P.F. 124 


U. S. Jan.-Sept. Exports of 
Lard Down 28% From 1957 


United States exports of lard and 
rendered pork fat, which hit a long- 
time high in 1956, have declined 
steadily since that year. For the first 
nine months of 1958 such exports 
fell to 281,177,000 Ibs. from 387,- 
517,000 Ibs. In the same period of 
1957—a decline of about 106,340,000 
Ibs., or 28 per cent. 

Strong price competition from 
Western European producers was 
given as the main reason for the cut 
in U. S. lard exports to the United 
Kingdom and to West Germany. Ter- 
mination of sales under Title I of 
Public Law 480 and increased com- 
petition from other fats and oils also 
contributed to the general decline in 
our lard exports. The drop in lard 
exports to Canada was largely due to 
Canada’s increased hog production. 


OMAHA FRESH MEATS 


(Carlots, cwt.) 
Omaha, Jan. 14, 1959 

Choice steer care., 6/700 Ibs. ...... $44.75@45.00 
Choice steer carc., 7/800 Ibs. ...... 42.75 @43.25 
Choice steer care., 8/900 Ibs. ...... 40.75@41,25 
Choice steer carc., 9/1,000 Ibs. ... 39.25 
Choice heifer carc., 5/600 lbs. ..... 44.50@45.00 
Choice heifer carc., 6/700 lbs. ..... 43.75 
Canner-cutter cow 





PROCESSED MEATS 






SUPPLIES 
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2 Meat Index Down Fraction 
Nov. Kill, Meat Output Below 1957 Meat prices eased in the weed 
Production of meat in commercial slaughter plants totaled 1,969,000,- eg seat 6, age in a wHe 
000 Ibs. in November. This volume represented a 12 per cent decline nah iny oe pA snes index to 102) 
from total October volume of 2,315,000,000 Ibs. and a 6 per cent drop at “8 oe nevis ae a 
from November 1957 output of 2,097,000,000 Ibs. Aggregate volume of a sat the Bureau “e , a or Ste Oh 
meat produced in the 11 months through November at 22,209,000,000 nee th average Ww hot & price Ch 
7 > ‘ i I 
Ibs. compared with 23,471,000,000 lbs. in the same period of 1957. Of pen - al ngs ite = et level at - 
.2 was ¢ : i 
the 1958 total 11,897,000,000 Ibs. were beef, 1,024,000,000 Ibs. veal, 7 ot =. Come ae welll Be 
exes fo e€ correspondin i 
8,672,000,000 Ibs. pork, and 616,000,000 Ibs. lamb and mutton. These 1958 J oe nT a8 - Week in Ca 
: wer 5 an . 
totals compared with 12,788,000,000 Ibs., 1,344,000,000 Ibs., 8,697,- a gg Ns gg om, 
4 ‘ respectively. Current indexes 
000,000 Ibs. and 642,000,000 Ibs. of the same meats respectively, in 1957. ee ciate ry 1: ths basis of the tt Pre Prin 
ae as c re) asis of the 
Cattle kill in November numbered 1,736,800 head as against 2,038,600 cabins vit 168 soir ad y z 
: sa cent. 
head in November 1957. Cattle slaughter for the 11 months at 16,202,000 § P 
head was about 10 per cent below the 1957 count of 17,980,700 for the c i ; 
period. Slaughter of hogs in November at 6,227,400 head compared with NHA Hide Training School R 
6,536,100 head for the month in 1957. The year total of 64,039,600 head The National Hide Association is : 
lagged nearly 2,000,000 head smaller than the 1957 kill of 65,991,600 currently accepting applications for F 
head through November, Commercial livestock slaughter and meat pro- enrollment in its annual hide trading Che 
; t ; E 
duction by classes appear below as follows: school. Instruction in the primary F 
COMMERCIAL LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER BY MONTHS, IN 00's, 1958-57 course runs from January 26-30 ip : 
Cattle ‘alves Hogs Sheep & Lambs } h 
1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 clusive, and in the technical course ‘ 
Jan, ......+.. 2,201.9 2,477.2 904.4 1,071.4 6,714.0 1,196.3 1,489.1 from February 2-6 inclusive, at the 
ee ee 1,767.3 ‘2 «TT. 913.7 5,421.4 1,051.7 1220.7 r 
ORE: 1,841.9 2 864.1 1,024.6 5,792.5 1,119.6 1,142.4 Chicago Branch of the University of 1 
RET 1878.9 "2 800.2 989.9 5,920.3 11298.2 1,213.0 ; 
Rte oo ae 1195214 3 716.1 938.1 5,300.5 1/268.1 2'286.4 Illinois, Navy Pier. Applications are ; 
Junie ‘ 1'988.7 704.4 874.9 5,010.1 1/200.2 1185.6 
gaps ection 2'090.7 735. 97-7 5,161.9 1179.7 1'358.6 to be mailed to the association’s of- 
ee 1,962.2 725.0 1,000.7 5,347.9 1:100.4 1259.1 : 5 
Bent. cor eas, 2'085.1 794.9 1,044.1  6'164.8 1'208.1 1,243.2 fices at 130 N. Wells street, Chicago. § 
Gets... 225k. SOS 882.2 1,173.8 6,978.8 1,302.1 1 
ES ese g 1,736.8 705.1 963.2 6,227.4 1,025.7 : 
By ase i ai 913.0 .... 6,608.4 HOG-CORN RATIOS } 
Jan.-Nov. .. . .21,686.4 o4'350'6 8,606.9 10,991.1 64,039.6 65,991.6 12,950.1 The h a Seal 7 
og-corn rati ; 
COMMERCIAL MEAT AND LARD PRODUCTION BY MONTHS IN MILLION POUNDS, 1958-57 dln: 2g tio a ee 
Beef Veal Por L&M Totals Lard TOWS and gilts at Chicago for tthe Cr 
1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 week ended Jan. 10, 1959 was 146 
BN sen. se 1,120 1,326 106 128 892 913 59 72 2,267 2,489 2291 226 i! : sa C 
~ igi ae: 961 1082 86 107 709 778 53 60 1,809 2027 170 198 the U. S. Department of Agriculture Bc 
Mar 986 1.099 92 112 774 831 56 56 1,908 2098 177 215 . . C 
Apr 1,024 1,085 91 118 807 786 65 57 1,987 2,041 188 206 has reported. This ratio compared 0 
May 11062 11203 90 118 734 785 62 £60 1:948 2166 178 211 : 2 nope ‘ C 
June 1079 1036 M1 1S T1066 BGS 1198S L917 A6T aT with the 15.3 ratio for the preceding B § 
July 11148 1220 96 132 714 7 58 60 2011 2/099 167 166 
‘Aug. 11079 11198 93 188 719 694 50 56 1/941 2'084 158 159 week and 16.7 a year ago. These 
Sept. 11149 1151 94 181 821 760 55 £56 2'110 2098 182 1738 ratios were calculated on the basis of 
Oct. 11219 11268 1038 140 933 935 60 62 21315 2'405 217 216 I 
Nov. 980 1.072 82 110 859 865 48 50 1,969 2'097 201 208 No. 3 yellow corn selling at $1.174, } : 
Dec. CE ae ee "poem 2 aOR ic ean 
Jan.-Nov. ..-11,897 12,788 1,024 1,344 8,672 8,697 616 642 22,00 23471 2,036 2,152 $1.134 and $1.133 per bu. during the 
three periods, respectively. 3 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE SEEDS AND HERBS SAUSAGE CASINGS Hog bungs: ont oa 
i ‘ i a Sow, oe | | a 
— we bulk, onic auae', (lel., Ib.) Whole Ground (1.¢.1, prices quoted to manu- Export, 34 in. cut ........ 55@59 
rR be Receding © eevee 4 Caraway seed 22 27 facturers of sausage) Large prime, 34 in. ....... 40@42 i 
Pork saus., 8.c., 1-lb. pk.55 @58 “gece hn. agent i pdb id hd Mad. rime. 34 in 28@30 
Franks, s.¢., 1-lb. pk....63%4@T74 Cominos seed hones 50 55 Beef rounds: (Per set) Gmail” wie poeccsene 18a 
Franks, skinless, Mustard seed Clear, 29/35 ae 1.15@1.25 Middles’ par pete sca goat 
1-Ib. package ........50 @B52 fancy ..........6- 23 Clear, 35/38 mm, .....1.05@1.20 er ye ns errs 3ql0 
Bologna, ring (bulk) ...50%@53 yellow Amer. ..... 17 " Clear, 35/40 mm. ..... 85@1.05 aed coo eh OD ok eeceese 1965 
Bologna, art. cas., bulk.43  @45 bbe ee seeecereccs 44 50 sly oy =. ee s pp STCEM ss se 
. . Tr, ear, Ree F D1.5 f 
ee ad = ge eee Morocco No. 1... 20 24 Clear, 44/mm./up ....1.95@2.50 Sheep casings: (Per ae 
Smoked liver, n.c., bulk .534%,@58 Morjoram, French ... 55 60 Not clear, 44/mm./dn. 75@ 85 26/28 mm, .5.80@6.0 
Smoked liver, a.c., bulk.41 @49 ~“—s Dalmatian, 5a “ Not clear, 44/mm./up. 85@ 95 —- mm, . ‘oer 
Polish saus, smoked ...60 @70 Lk anh Sam I an weet ° Beef weasands: (Each) 30/28 = See ae 3 90@435 
New Eng. lunch spec. ..63 @74 @ Sab 0 aiirn se Ore 3.90@4. 
New Eng. lunch spec. SPICES No. 1, 245in./up ...... 14@ 17 Sree Wane ek sie 2.70@3.3 
sliced, 6-7 oz. doz. ...3.24@4.92 " rm No, 1, 22 in./up ...... 10@ 15 CO) OO 1.50@2.30 
Olive loaf, bulk ....... 474% @55% (Basis icago, original barrels, e cad 
O.L., sliced 6-7 o2., doz..2.88@3.84 bags, bales) we aden ei Sian, eee CURING MATERIALS 
iieea’ oman eat "any oes Whole Ground Spec. wide, 2%4-2% in. .2.35@2.50 Nitrite of soda, in 400-Ib. Cwt. 
Pepper loaf, bulk ...... 491%4@66%  Allspice, prime ..... 86 96 ~ wom be A ~ = ae wy bbls., del. or f.0.b, Chgo..$11.% 
P.L., sliced 6 0z., doz...3.15@4.80 Resifted ......... 99 1.01 id tae °° Pure refined gran. 
Pickle & pimento loaf...44%4@54 Chili pepper ........ . 53 Beef bung caps: (Each) nitrate of soda .......... 5.65 
P.& P. loaf, sliced, Chill age hese! ose ti “* 53 Clear, 5 in./up ...... 30@ 35 Pure refined powdered nitrate 
ee RS Se 2.88@3.60 Geos reigg 2 pa a a Clear, 414-5 inch 23@ 29 GE WER i dines ses Gans oe 
¥ Pr, ° pen 4 v6 z ap Sia Sat 
é woe a Clear, 4-4% inch ..... 16@ 18 Salt, paper sacked, f.0.b. 
Mace fancy Banda. .3.50 3.90 ° 
DRY SAUSAGE allege et gaa i - Clear, 3%-4 inch Rigs: 2@ M4 Chgo, rag carlots, ton... 30.50 
(lel, Ib.) East Indies |... 3.20 Not clear, 4% inch/up. 8 ~< wr hg nie! ae 
Cervelat, ch, hog bungs..1,02@1.04 Mustard flour, fancy. 4 Beef bladders, salted: (Each) ieunie: Let mec an 
oo Se er eerie 64@66 tele fib ce baal er cade hate , 7% inch/up, inflated... | aie ; 
NOR Ios, Coa Grek.s. pecs 86@88 West Indies nutmeg. 2.42 64-744 inch, inflated... 15 meet 96 ner apn N.Y... 6.18 
> OR SNE eR a ene 3@T Paprika, Amer. No. 1 55 5%4-6% inch, inflated... 183@ 14 efined — Red 9.05 
RNR WOO! ocd os 94@96 Paprika, Spanish ... 90 gran. basis (Chgo.) ...... ‘ 
Salami, Genoa style ..... 1.04@1.06 Cayenne pepper ..... 61 Pork casings: (ie hank) Packers curing sugar 100- 
Salami, cooked ......... 52@54 : ‘ 29 mm./down ........ 4.50@4.60 lb. bags f.o.b. Reserve, # 
Pepperoni ..... .. 88@90 Pepper: 29/32 mm. .... 4.40@4.50 La., less 2% .....+++++++ 8. 
Sicilian .. 96@98 ted, No. 1 £2 52 32/35 mm. .85@3.45 Dextrose, regular: ? 
oe ee, PEP OCLER TE Or. °6@88 ES 51 56 35/38 mm. . .00@3.10 Cerelose, (carlots, cwt.) .... 7, 
NED o's inn 5 605K vie 59@61 ee 36 40 2 eee tS 2.80@2.90 Ex-warehouse, Chicago ...... 7.61 
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$1.174, j 


Per hank) 


5.80@6.0 
5.65@5.0 
4.75@5.B 
$.90@4.% 
2.70@3.85 
1.50@2.80 


|ALS 


i Cwt. 
go. .$11.98 


5.65 


rate 


8.65 
. 30.50 





_BEEF-VEAL- LAMB... Chicago and outside 


CHICAGO 


Jan. 18, 1959 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 


Steers, gen. range: (carlots, lb.) 


100 
ice, 600/700 ..... 4 ay er 
Gpoke 700/800 43% @44 
16. 


Bull 
Commercial cow 


36% 
Canner-cutter cow . "36%, @37 


PRIMAL BEEF CUTS 


rime: 
Rounds, all wts, .... 
Trimmed loins, 

50/70 lbs. (iel) --79 @85 
Square chucks, 

70/90 lbs. 44 
Arm chuc ks, yw ell 42% 
Ribs, 25/35 (Iel) ..58 @62 
Briskets, (Icl) 

Navels, No. 1 
Flanks, rough No, 1. 


(Lb. 
54 


Choice: 
Hindqtrs., 5/800 .... 
Foreqtrs., 5/800 .... 
Rounds, 70/90 Ibs. 
Trimmed loins, 50/70 
Ibs. (1el) 
Square chucks, 
70/90 Ibs. 
Arm chucks, 
Ribs, 25/35 (Icl) .... 
Briskets (Icl) ....... 83% @34 
Navels, No. 1 16 @16% 
Planks, rough No. 1.. 1614 


Good, (all wts.): 


res ce 52 @53 
T CRUCES. ..ccccccee 42 @44 


@33 


52% @ 53 


COW & BULL TENDERLOINS 


C&C grade, fresh 
Cow, 3 lbs./down 
3/4 Ibs. 95@1.00 
EIS. oolenh esigia ¢ 1.05@1.10 

a8 8, er 1.15@1.20 
1. Poe 1.15@1.20 


Job lots 
80@°5 


BEEF HAM SETS 
Insides, 12/up, Ib. 
Outsides, 8/up. Ib. 
Knuckles, 74%4/up, Ib. ... 


BEEF PRODUCTS 

(Frozen, carlots, lb.) 
Tongues, No. 1, 100’s.. 
Tongues, No. 2, 100's.. 27 
Hearts, regular, 100’s 24% 
Livers, regular, 35/50's . 26% @26% 
Livers, selected 35/50's 
Lips, scalded, 100’s... ian 
Lips, unscalded, 1€0's. 13% 
Tripe, scalded, 100’s .. 7% 
Tripe, cooked, 100's 9n 
Melts 7 
Lungs, 100’s 8% 
Udders, 100's ( 


FANCY MEATS 
(lel prices, Ib.) 

Beef tongues: 

corned No, 1 

corned, No, 2 
Veal breads, 6/12 oz.. 

12 0oz./up 
Calf tongues, 
Oxtails, fresh select ... 


BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS 
FRESH 
Canner-cutter cow meat, (Lb.) 
barrels 52 
Bull meat, boneless, 

barrels 56 
Beef trimmings, 

75/85%, barrels 39 
Beef trimmings, 

85/90%. barrels 47 
Boneless chucks 

barrels 52 
Beef cheek meat, 

trimmed, barrels .... 85% 
Beef head meat, bbls... 33n 
Veal trimmings, 

boneless, barrels ....461%4,@47% 


VEAL—SKIN OFF 

(lel carcass prices ewt.) 
Prime, 90/120 $59.00@61.00 
Prime, 120/150 58.00@61.00 
Choice, 90/120 ....... 54.00@56.00 
Choice, 120/150 55 
Good. 90/150 47.09@48.09 
Com'l, 90/190 43.00@44.09 
Utility. 90/190 ....... 38.00@40.00 
Cull, 60/125 33.00@37.00 


CARCASS LAMB 
(lel prices, ewt.) 


$45.00@ 46.00 
ope eyes 


Prime, 
Prime, 
Prime, 
Choice, ¢£ 
Choice, 45/52 nt? ‘09 
Choice, 55/65 ........ 28.00@39.00 
Good, all wts. ...... 37.00@38.00 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


Los Angeles 
Jan. 13 


FRESH BEEF (Carcass): 
STEERS: 

Choice: 

500-600 

600-700 

Good: 

500-600 

600-700 

Standard: 

350-600 

cow: 

Standard, all wts. .. 
Commercial, all wts. 
Utility, all wts. 
Canner-cutter 

Bull, util. & com’l .... 
FRESH CALF: 

Choice: 

200 Ibs. down 

Good: 

200 lbs. down 


LAMB (Carcass): 
Prime: 


45-55 Ibs. 42.00@44.00 
55-65 % 38.00@40.00 


Choice: 


45-55 i 42.00@44.00 
55-65 . 38.00@40.00 
38.00@42.00 


Good, all wts. 


MUTTON (Ewe): 
Choice, 70 Ibs./down 
Good, 70 Ibs./down 
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$49.00@51.00 
47.00@50.00 


46.00@49.00 
45.00@47.00 


45.00@47.00 
. None quoted 
- 40.00@42.00 
40.00@42.00 


36.00@40.00 
45.00@47.00 


(Skin-off) 
53.00@56.00 


51.00@54.00 


- 20.00@22.00 
. 20.00@22.00 


San Francisco 
Jan. 13 


No. Portland 
Jan. 13 


$49.00@50.00 
47.00@49.00 


$48.00@49.00 
47.00@48.00 


47.00@48.00 
45.00@47.00 


46.00@47.00 
45.00@46.00 


43.00@46.00 44.00@46.00 


42.00@44.00 
40.00@42.00 
39.00@40.00 
37.00@39.00 
45.00@47.00 


(Skin-off) 


None quoted 
42.00@44.00 
40.00@43.00 
39.00@42.00 
46.00@47.00 


(Skin-off ) 
None quoted 52.00@56.00 


53.00@55.00 47.00@55.00 


39.00@44.00 
38.00@42.00 


42.00@45.00 
38.00@43.00 


38.00@43.00 
37.00@41.00 
38.00@44.00 


42.00@45.00 
38.00@43.00 
38.00@43.00 


None quoted 
25.00@ 26.00 


22.00@24.00 
22.00@24.00 


1959 











NEW YORK 


Jan, 13, 1959 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
BEEF CARCASSES, CUTS 

Steer: (Non-locally dr., ewt.) 
Prime, carc., 6/700.$47.00@48.50 
Prime, carc., 7/800. 47.50@49.00 
Choice, carc., 6/700. 47.50@48.50 
Choice, care., 7/800. 45.50@47.50 
Good, care., 5/600.. 44.50@46.00 
Good, carc., 6/700.. 45.00@46.50 
Hinds., pr., 6/700.. 54.00@58.00 
Hinds., pr., 7/800.. 53.00@57.00 
Hinds., ch., 6/7 52.00@57.00 
Hinds., ch., 51.00@54.00 
Hinds, gd., .. 51.00@55.00 
Hinds., gd., 7/800.. 50.00@53.00 


BEEF CUTS 
(Locally dressed, 
Prime steer: 
Hindqtrs., 
Hindqtrs., 700/800 
Hindqtrs., 800/900 
Rounds, flank off 
Rounds, diamond bone, 
Ec ccccs ons aul 55) 6 @58 
Short loins, untrim, --70 @84 
Short loins, trim. 
Flanks 
Ribs (7 bone cut) ....5 
Arm chucks 
Briskets 
Plates 


600/700 


Choice steer: 
Hindqtrs., 
Hindatrs., 
Hindgtrs., 800/900 . o 
Rounds, flank off -.54 @57 
Rounds, diamond bone 

flank off ...........55 @58 
Short loins, untrim. ..59 @68 
Short loins, trim. ....78 © 
Flanks D 
Ribs (7 bone cut) ...54 @64 
Arm chucks @4T 
Briskets @26 
Plates @i9 


600/700 ...53 @5T 
709/800 ...51 @56 


FANCY MEATS 
(lel prices) 


Veal breads, 6/12 oz. 

TE. ORIG i ctiwicneathcccdaaes i, 30 
Beef livers, selected 

Beef kidneys 

Oxtails, %-lb., 


LAMB 
(Carcass prices, cwt.) 
(Local) 

Prime, 45/dn, ........ $46.00@50.00 
Prime, 45/55 
Prime, 55/65 
Choice, 45/dn. 
Choice, 45/55 
Choice, 55/65 
Good, 45/dn, 
Good, 45/55 


41.00@45.00 
Good, 55/65 


40.00@43.00 


(Non-local) 

44.00@47.00 
43.00@47.00 
42.00@ 46.00 


Prime, 4 5/dn. 
Prime, 45/55 
Prime, 55/65 
Choice, 4 pony 
Choice, 
Choice, 55/65 
Good, 45/dn. 
Good, 45/55 
Good, 55/65 


41. ‘nN@ 43. ‘00 
41.00@43.00 
40.00@ 43.00 


VEAL—SKIN OFF 
(Carcass prices) (Non-local) 
Prime, 90/120 62.00@ 65.00 
Prime, 120/150 61.00@64.00 
Choice, 90/120 ...... 52.00@58.00 
Choice, 120/150 ...... 51.00@57.00 
Good, 50/90 48.00@52.00 
Good, A 49.00@53.00 
Stand., 47.00@49.00 

47.00@49.00 
. 49.00@51.00 
- 48.00@56.00 


Calf., 200/dn.. std. |... 46.00@48.00 





NEW YORK RECEIPTS 


Receipts reported to the USDA 
Marketing Service, week ended Jan. 
10, 1959, with comparisons: 
STEER AND HEIFER 

Week ended Jan. 10 .. 

Week previous 
cow: 

Week ended Jan. 10.... 268 

Week previous 299 
BULL: 

Week ended Jan. vets 214 

Week previous 3 
VEAL AND CALF: 

Week ended Jan. 

Week previous 
LAMB: 

Week ended Jan. 

Week previous 
MUTTON: 

Week ended Jan. cued 388 

Week previous 431 
HOG AND PIG: 

Week ended Jan. 

Week previous 
BEEF CUTS: 

Week ended Jan. 

Week previous 
VEAL AND CALF CUTS: 

Week ended Jan. rae. 

Week previous 
LAMB AND MUTTON: 

Week ended Jan. 10.... 

Week previous 
PORK CUTS: 

Week ended Jan. 10 ....2.966.! 

Week previous ........ 1,342,374 
OFFAL: 

Week ended Jan. 10.... 

Week previous 
BEEF TRIMMINGS: 

Week ended Jan. 10.... 32,000 

Week previous 44,570 
BEEF CURED: 

Week ended Jan, 10.... 

Week previous 
PORK CURED AND SMOKED: 

Week ended Jan. 10... 

Week previous 
LARD AND PORK FAT: 

Week ended Jan. 10 .... 

Week previous 


Carcasses 
13,237 


10, 040 


11,748 
12,876 


46,320 
31,148 


14,598 
12,212 


(Lbs.) 
507,170 
59,585 


345,216 
369,274 


Loy 


13,391 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
CATTLE: 
Week ended Jan. 10 .... 
Week previous 
CALVES: 
Week ended Jan. 10 .... 
Week previous 
HOGS: 
Week ended Jan. 10 .... 
Week previous 
SHEEP: 
Week ended Jan. 10 .... 
Week previous 


Head 
14,559 
11,213 


8,199 
10,497 


52.541 
39,522 


46,805 


PHILA. FRESH MEATS 


Jan. 13, 1959 
STEER CARCASS: (Local, ewt.) 
Choice, 5/700 - 50@48. 50 
Choice, 7/800 - 45.50@48.00 
100d, 5/800 43.00@47.00 
Hinds., ch., 140/170. 
Hinds., gd., 140/170. 
Rounds, choice 
Rounds, good 
Full loin, choice .., 
Full loin, good 
Ribs, choice 
Ribs, good 
Arm chucks, ch. .. 
Arm chucks, gd. ... 


STEER CARC.: 


45.2! A 

, 140/170. 54. 00058.00 

140/170. 51.00@53.00 
Rounds, goer 00 
Rounds, good 
Full loin, choice ... 
Full loin, good . 
Ribs, choice 
Ribs, good 
Arm chucks, ch. 
Arm chucks, gd. 


VEAL CARC., LB.: 
Prime, 90/150 .... 
Choice, 90/150 
Good, 50/90 
Good, as 

LAMB CARC., 
Prime, 30/45 
Prime, ‘) 
Choice, 

Choice, 


11) 4300@44.00 
beg 
58@60 
52@54 
53@56 
West 


Good, 45/55 








PORK AND LARD 


. » Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From the National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 


(Carlot basis, 


SKINNED HAMS 


or fresh 


Frozen 








36 23/up, 2’s in .... 36 
PICNICS 
F.F.A. or fresh Frozen 
PE Uaeisin hanes / i) 27 
~-seaes aimee tT Venere aetsey 1 
24% @25..8/up, 2’s in. .24%@25 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
Job Lot Car Lot 
44@45.. Loins, 12/dn. .... 44 
| ee Loins, 12/16 41 
Saye Loins, 16/20 .... 37% 
B44, 5... toins, 20/ap ..... 34 
34%,@35 Butts, 4/8 ...... 33% 
PES Butts, 8/12 ...... 32n 
33...... Butts, 8/up . 82n 
85@36.. Ribs, 3/dn. ...... 34 
30 Se Me as scat os 28a 
eee, Slap. 4.25. 24a 
n—nominal, b—bid, a—asked. 


Chicago price zone, Jan. 14, 


1959) 


BELLIES 
F.F.A. or fresh 


Frozen 
28% n 





y puatnesaricd 20/25 eee ee Te 22%n 

Ge abietk's7e.e SIMONE © ots Satake 211%4n 
G.A. froz., fresh D.S. Clear 
i). Sere RR 21n 
1644n EN a 6 canis a 


FAT BACKS 
Frozen or fresh Cured 
We a onane< EA Tare Tin 
aa ay PSA er Tin 
CE ahr | d) S ae 9% 
a ee ee 12/14 .... 9% @9% 
errs 14/16 ....10 @10% 
Stree lla 
. lia 
me wiped uk lla 





OTHER CELLAR CUTS 


Frozen or fresh Cured 


12% . Square Jowls. boxed. .n.q. 
Re Jowl Butts, loose....12a 
ree Jowl Butts, boxed... 


-n.q. 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 


(Drum contract basis) 
NOTE: Add ce to all price quo- 
tations ending in 2 or 7. 


FRIDAY, JAN. 9, 1959 


Open High Low Close 
eT ae Pr PFO 10.02a 
Mar. 9.92 9.92 9.92 9.92 
May - 10.15 10.10 10.10a 
July 10.25 10.25 10.20 10.20 

Sales: 320,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close Thurs., 
8: Jan. 42, 
July 87 lots. 


MONDAY, JAN. 12, 1959 


Jan, 
Mar. 111, May 70, and 


Jan. 9.90 9.92 9.82 9.85 
Mar. 9.82 9.85 9.80 9.80 
May 10.10 10.10 9.90 9.90b 
July 10.10 10.10 10.05 10.05 
Sales: 1,720,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close Fri., Jan. 


9: Jan. 38, Mar. 111, May 69, and 
July 88 lots. 


— JAN. 13, 1959 


Jan. 9.80 9.82 9.80 9.82b 

Mar. 9.80 9. 82 9.77 9.77b 

May 9.87 9.95 9.87 9.90b 

July 10.02 10.02 10.02 10.02 

Sept. 10.10 10.10 10.10a 10.10a 
Sales: 1,200,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close Mon., 
12: Jan. 34, Mar. 110, 
July 91 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 14, 1959 


Jan. 
May 68, and 


Jan. 9.75 9.75 9.62 9.65 
Mar. 9.80 9.80 9.60 9.60 
May 9.80 9.82 9.75 9.75 
July 10.02 10.02 9.90 9.90 
Sept. 10.05 10.05 10.00 10.00a 

Sales: 2,640,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Tues., Jan. 
13: Jan, 84, Mar. 113, May 66, July 


92, and Sept. 5 lots. 
THURSDAY, JAN. 15, 1959 


Jan. 9.62 9.62 9.50 9.50 
Mar. 9.60 9.60 9.50 9.55b 
May 9.77 9.77 9.72 9.75 
July 9.90 9.92 9.82 9.90 
Sept. 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 


Sales: 1,500,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at clese Wed., Jan. 
14: Jan. 25, Mar. 126, May 71, 
July 87, and Sept. 6 lots. 


36 


LARD FUTURES PRICES 


(Loose contract basis) 
FRIDAY, JAN. 9, 1959 


Open High Low Close 
Jan. 9.05 9.05 9.04a 9.02b- .08a 
Mar. 9.10 9.10 9.05 9.00b- .06a 
a mas -.. 9.00b- .07a 
July 9.12 9.12 9.10 9.00b- .10a 
a an -.. 9.00b- .08a 

Sales: 240,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Thurs., Jan. 
8: Jan. 8, Mar. 53, May 33, and 
July 23 lots. 

MONDAY, JAN. 12, 1959 
Jan. 8.95 8.75 8.75 8.77b- .85a 
Mar. 8.90 8.90 8.88a : = -90a 
te ae 85b- .93a 
July 9.00 9.00 8.95 8 93b- 9.00a 
Sept. 8.95 8.95 8.95 8.90b-9.05a 

Sales: 540,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Fri., Jan. 
9: Jan, 7, Mar. 54, May 33, and 
July 24 lots. 

TUESDAY, JAN. 13, 1959 
Jan. 8.86 9.00 8.86 8.95b- .06a 
ee Nein +». 8.90b- oq 
May 8.90b- . 

July s 95b-9. oo 
Sept. ee, ae 9.00b- .10a 
Sales: 120,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close Mon., Jan, 
12: Jan. 6, Mar. 53, May 27, July 
27, and Sept. 1 lot. 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 14, 1959 
Jan. . 8.85b- .95a 
Mar. 8.83 9.89 8.83 8.85b- .90a 
May 8.85 8.87b 8.85 8.85b- .90a 
July 8.97 8.97 8.94 8.94b- .97a 
Sept. 9.00 9.00 9.00 8.95b-9.05a 

Sales: 600,000 Ibs 


Open interest at close Tues., Jan. 
13: Jan. 6, Mar. 53, May 33, July 
27, and Sept. 1 lot. 


THURSDAY, JAN. 15, 1959 


Jan. 8.90 8.90 8.65a 8.65b- .75a 

Mar. 8.82 8.83 8.80 8.83b- .88a 

May 8.83 8.85b 8.82 8.85b- .92a 

July 8.95 8.95 8.92 8.95b-9.00a 

Sept. ... sth -.» 8.95b-9.10a 
Sales: 300,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at closed Wed., 


52, May 31, 


Jan, 14: Jan. 6 Mar, 
and Sept. 


2 lots. 





MARGINS MOVE TOWARD PLUS SIDE 


(Chicago costs, credits and realizations for Monday and Tuesday) 

The live hog market declined sharply this week, a. 
counting for a narrowing of the minus cut-out margins, 
Markdowns on pork checked the move of cut-out margins 
toward the plus side, leaving the percentage gain m 


heavies the largest. 


—180-220 lbs.— 
Value 
per per cwt. 
ewt. fin. 
alive yield 
eee eee a $12.66 - $18.06 
Fat: cote: B66 60s is 4.60 6.60 
Ribs, trimms., etc. .... 2.01 2.87 
Cont of ROBE .cccc.es.s $17.31 
Condemnation loss .08 
Handling, overhead .... 1.65 
TOTAL COST: b. .a csc 19.04 27.20 
TOTAL VALUE ...... 19.27 27.53 
Cutting margin ..... +$ .238 +$ .33 
Margin last week ..— .37 — .54 


—220-240 lbs.— 


Value 
per per ewt. 
ewt. fin. 
alive yield 
$11.75 $16.39 
4.67 6.57 
1.89 2.62 
$16. a 
1. He 
18.52 25.90 
18.31 25.58 
—$ .21 —$ .32 
31 — .45 


ee 70 Ibs,~ 
Value 
per per ewt, 
ewt. q 
alive yieki 
$11.27  $15.p 
4.29 5. 
1.80 2.50 
$16. 4 
? 33 
17.78 MN 
17.36 = 4p 
—$ 42 —$ & 
— 6 — eR 

























PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE PORK PRICES 


Los anes 


FRESH PORK (Carcass): 
80-120 Ibs., U.S. No. 1-3. None auoted 
120-180 Ibs., U.S. No. 1-3.$31.00@32.00 
LOINS, No. 1: 


(Packer style) 


Si Re ty te 46.00@51.00 
BU FIRE Acid de <ickaasnare 46.00@51.00 
| eee 46.00@51.00 

PICNICS: (Smoked) 

4- 8 Ibs. ............ 32.00@39.00 

HAMS: 
EU. cece casdeaa 51.00@55.00 
po eee 49.00@55.00 
Basen ‘“‘Dry’’ Cure, No. 1: 

8 'e ieee quers 40.00@48.00 

8-10 1s. Hos c. Seen 40.00@47.00 
Oa Toc ct swahawed 40.00@ 46.00 

LARD, Refined: 

Re. |. Sn mee 15.00@17.00 
50-lb. cartons & cans.. 13.00@16.00 
yi | 7. Ea RRR eta ety) 2 12.50@15.50 


San Francisco 
Jan. 13 
(Shipper style) 
None auoted 
None quoted 


$48.00@54.00 
48.00@54.00 
48.00@54.00 
(Smoked) 
32.00@36.00 


54.00@58.00 
52.00@54.00 


No. Portland 


Ja 


(Shipper style) 
None quoted 
$29.00@ 


48.00@51." 
49.00@52.% 
49.00@52.0 
(Smoked) 
34.00@38.0 


54.00@57.0 





n, 18 


30.0 








53.00@56.0 


47.00@49.0 


47.00@50.0 
45.00@47.0 


17.00@20.0 


None anoted 
13.00@18.0 





CHGO. FRESH PORK AND 
PORK PRODUCTS 


PHILA., N. Y. FRESH PORK 


LOCALLY DRESSED 


Jan. 13, 1959 Jan, 13, 1959 
(Icl. Ib.) PHILADELPHIA (el. Ib) 
Hams, skinned, 10/12 .. 4614 Reg. loins, 8/12 ....... 46%, @51 
Hams, skinned, 12/14 .. 441, Reg. loins, 12/16 ....... 45 @49 
Hams, skinned. ie a 4214 Boston butts, 4/8 ...... 37 @2 
Picnics, 4/6 Ibs. ...... 98 Spareribs, 3/down ...... 36 @40 
Picnics, 6/8 ang ee 26 Svareribs, 3/5 .........3 2 @34 
Pork loins, boneless ... 63 Skinned hams, 10/12 ...47 @50 
Shoulders, 16/dn. loose... 31 Skinned hams, 12/14 ...44%4@48 
Pienics, 8.8. 4/6 ........ 30 @33 
(Job lots, Ib.) i ee ee”) eee @3 
Mg a , OO ere 16% GION, NOSIO: «oo 0rccs cos 2814 @30 
§ ’s. .83 85 
aa. | ee eee (box lots, Th) 
ae | ea eae 14 Loins, 8/12 Ibs. ........ 45 @53 
Veet? 4:6. NBs”... cs os 1, Loins, 12/16 Ibs. ....... 4 @52 
. ' a Hams, sknd., 12/16 ....46 @b52 
—e ae +4 «acccereal 6 ee 
eg. picnics, 4/8 ...... 28 f 
CHGO. PORK SAUSAGE Spareribs, 3/down ...... 37 @4% 


MATERIALS—FRESH 


(To sausage manufacturers) 
Pork trimmings: (Job lots) 


PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 


% le bh Wade 161 
oa pees a one 7 Refined lard, drums, f.o.b. 
80% lean. barrels .... a5 OMRORES. wo ins os voceee tees $12.37 
95% lean, barrels .... 43 Refined lard, 50-Ib. fiber 
Pork head meat ........ 97 cubes, f.o.b. Chicago ..... 2.87 
Pork cheek meat Kettle rendered, 50-lb. tins, 
Waele as). ccatscvdes 34 f.o.b. Chicago ...........+ 


Leaf, kettle rendered, 


CHGO. WHOLESALE 
SMOKED MEATS 


Jan. 13, 1959 


drums, f.o.b. Chicago 
Lard flakes 
Neutral, 
Chicago 


drums, f 


Standard shomtesing, 
N. & +. el. 





WEEK'S LARD PRICES 


Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs., *v) 
MIDE awe isdndemaccens do tee 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs., 
ready-to-eat, wrapped ........ 52 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., P.S. or 
MIM ace as Siw dioiw ek 49 D. R. 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., cash 
ready-to-eat, wrapped ........! tierces 
Bacon, fancy trimmed, brisket (Bd. Trade) 
off, 8/10 lbs., wrapped ........ Jan. 2 - ag 
Bacon, fancy sq. cut seed- Jan. 
less, 10/12 Ibs., wrapped ....42 Jan. is: Hy sein 
Bacon, No. 1 sliced 1-Ib. heat Jan, 14. ba 
seal, self-service, pkg. ....... 52 Jan, 15. sie 
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esday) 

eek, ac. 
margins, 
Margins 
gain on 


». Portland 
Jan, 13 

pper style) 
Jone quoted 
9.00@30.0 


8.00@51,m 


4.00@38.0 


4.00@57.0 
3.00@56.0 


7.00@49.0 
7.00@50.0 
5. 00@47.0 


7.00@20.0 
fone anoted 
3.00@18.0 


H PORK 
:ED 


(lel. Ib.) 





BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


(F.0.B, Chicago, unless otherwise indicated) 
Wednesday, Jan. 14, 1959 
BLOOD 
round per unit of 
ee, Ss Cand 5 te @5-sgeie a atrial 7.50n 


DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIALS 
Wet rendered, unground, loose 

Low test 

Med. test 

High test 


PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 
Carlots, ton 
bagged .$110.00@115.00 
50% meat, bone scraps, bulk .... 102.50@105.00 
60% digester tankage, bagged.. 
60% digester tankage, bulk .... 
80% blood meal, bagged 
Steam bone meal, 50-Ib. bags 
(especially prepared) 
60% steam bone meal, bagged .. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Feather tankage ground 
per unit of ammonia *5 75 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia ....*6.75@7.00 


DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 
a | ee 1.90n 
Medium test, per unit prot. .............. 1.85n 
Hise temt, per Unit prot. .......5......,. 1.80n 


GELATINE AND GLUE STOCKS 
Bone stock (gelatine), ton 
Cattle jaws, feet (non-gel.), ton .. 
Trim bone, tons 
Pigskins (gelatine), ¢ 
Pigskins (rendering), 


ANIMAL HAIR 
Winter coil dried, 
C.A.F. Mideast, ton 
Winter coil dried, Midwest, ton .. 
Cattle switches, cents, piece .... 
Winter processed (Nov.-Mar.) 
gray, cents, Ib. 


50% meat, bone scraps, 


112.50@120.00 
110.00@112.50 
140.00@ 147.50 


97.50 
80.00 


24.00 
8 eon 00 


*Delivered midwest, n—nominal, a—asked. 





TALLOWS and GREASES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1959 











A moderate to fair volumed trade 
developed late last week. Bleachable 
fancy tallow sold at 7¥c, special tal- 
low sold at 65c, No. 1 tallow at 6%éc, 
and yellow grease also at 6%c, all c.a.f. 
Chicago. Choice white grease, all hog, 
was bid at 734c, delivered New York, 
but the material was held at 7%c. 
Bleachable fancy tallow met buyer 
inquiry at 7%@7%ec, same delivery 
point, and product considered. Offers 
were heard at 7%4@77%c. A few tanks 
of special tallow traded at 7%c, c.a.f. 
East. Edible tallow traded at 8%, 
c.a.f. Chicago, and the material was 
also offered at 8c, f.o.b. River point 
trading centers. 

The inedible market in the Mid- 
west had apparent inquiry at the start 
of the new week at steady price 
quotations, while sellers asked Y%c or 
more higher. Eastern buyers’ ideas 
were raised fractionally on bleachable 
fancy tallow at 75s@7%c, c.a.f. New 
York. The outside price was on hard 


body material. Offerings were listed 
at 7%c. Edible tallow moved at 8c, 
c.a.f. Chicago, and more was offered 
at the same price. 

“Status quo” best described the 
market on Tuesday. Offerings and in- 
quiry for both the Midwest and east- 
ern markets were about even, with 
the general feeling firm. Edible tallow 
changed hands at 7%c, f.o.b. River, 
and at 8%c, c.a.f. Chicago. 

Choice white grease, all hog, sold 
at midweek at 7%4c, c.a.f. New York, 
and more of the same was offered at 
the price. The best reported inquiry 
was Yc lower. Bleachable fancy tal- 
low was bid at 742@7%c, same des- 
tination, or fractionally lower than 
last trading levels, and product con- 
sidered. Offerings heard at 7%4c. 

It was also indicated that trad- 
ers talked 7%c, c.a.f. New York on 
original fancy tallow. The Midwest 
market held steady, with movement 
of bleachable fancy tallow at 7¥c, 
and special tallow at 6%c, all c.a.f. 
Chicago. Edible tallow was still avail- 
able at 8%c, c.a.f. Chicago, and at 
Tc, f.0.b. River points. Some in- 
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Please send me the next 52 issues 
(one full year's subscription) of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER for 
only $6.00. 





© OUR 78th YEAR $ 


ee RTH. LEVI & CO.. INC, 
“THE CASING HOUSE” 
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SMOKESTICKS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
18% Chrome—8% Nickel 
. + from Cocktail Sausage to Heaviest Hams! 


Rugged—lIt will not warp ... pit... or cor- 
rode. Nests; nothing to wear out; no replace- 
ment costs! 


Name 





Street Address 





City 





Zone 





Size 1%” wide 1” high 
Any lengths 
Stainless Steel Bacon Hangers 
— Shroud & Neck Pins — 
Flank Spreaders — Skirt & 
Stockinette Hooks — Screens 
and Wire Molds. 


Write for catalog and prices today! 


Smale Metal Products Ine. 


Manufacturers of Stainless Steel Equipment 
2632 S. SHIELDS, CHICAGO 16, ILL. © CA §-8830 


Company 





Title or. Position 




















11.25n 
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dications were in the market at lower 
price quotations. 

TALLOWS: Wednesday's quota- 
tions: original fancy tallow, 7%sc; 
bleachable fancy tallow, 7¥%c; prime 
tallow, 6%sc; special tallow, 6%c; No. 
1 tallow, 6%c; No. 2 tallow, 5%c; 
edible tallow, 7%4c, f.o.b. River, and 
8%c, Chicago basis. 

GREASES: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: choice white grease, not all hog, 
7c; B-white grease, 6%c; yellow 
grease, 6%c; and house grease, 6c. 
Choice white grease, all hog, was 
quoted at 7%4c, c.a.f. East. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 


New York, Jan. 14, 1959 

Dried blood was quoted today at 

$6.75 per unit of ammonia. Low test 

wet rendered tankage was listed at 

$7.25@$7.50 per unit of ammonia 

and dry rendered tankage was priced 
at $1.70 per protein unit. 


N.Y. COTTONSEED OIL FUTURES 


FRIDAY, JAN. 9, 1959 


Prev 

Open High Low Close close 
Jan, 12.90b .... «++. 18.00b 12.92b 
Mar. - 13.01 13.10 13.00 138.07b 13.02 
May - 12.92 12.99 12.90 12.98 12.92 
July 12.71b 12.80 12.70 12.80 12.73b 
Sept. .... 12.25b 12.37 12.30 12.37 12.30 
Oct -- 12.100 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.20b 
Dec -- 12.05b 12.28 12.23 12.23 12.10b 

Sales: 274 lots 

MONDAY, JAN. 12, 1959 
abasic ee aks wee. 12.95b 18.00b 
Mar . 13.06b 13.05 18.00 13.05 13.07b 
May - 13.00 13.00 12.88 12.92 12.98 
July - 12.81b 12.80 12.72 12.74b 12.80 
Sept. .... 12.30b 12.35 12.27 12.28b 12.37 
Oct. .... 12.15b 12.15 12.15 12.18h 12.25 

\ ioc Se eres wenn, SIS. 12.98 
Sales: 146 lots. 

TUESDAY, JAN. 13, 1959 
ae | oe sees §©=612.05b 12.05b 
Mar. .... 13.00b 13.15 12.95 13.09 13.05 
May .... 12.90 12.99 12.84 12.97 12.92 
SOF 2.30 Get 12.78 12.70 12.78 12.74b 
re iz. 25b 12.32 12.25 12.33b 12.28b 
— a) rere ae 12.20b 12.18b 
Dec. .... 12.05b 12.17b 12.15b 

Sales: 173 lots. 

WEDNESDAY, JAN. 14, 1959 
Pee! i ee ee .-+. 18.035b 12.95b 
Mar. .... 13.15. 18.17 18.11 13.14b 18.00 
May .... 13.00b 13.04 12.97 13.01 12.97 
July .... 12.78b 12.87 12.82 12.86 12.78 
Sept. .... 12.35b 12.42 12.40 12.37b 12.33b 
Oki. 060 Se, Wass oo pe a: eee, 2a 
OT ae 12.22b 12.17b 

Sales: 127 lots. 

VEGETABLE OILS 

Wednesday, Jan. 14, 1959 
Crude cottonseed oil, f.o.b. 

_ |. RE BRC RRR a HES ep Pe eae air se 10% 

oh EE EEE EET ECO TET EN) 11 

NN 30d ks patie kik wk wo Ccdlock eoardia 10% @10%n 
Corn oil in tanks, f.o.b. mills .... 11 
Soybean oil, f.o.b. Decatur ...... %b@ 9a 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. Pacific Coast .... 18a 
Peanut oil, f.o.b. mills ............ 12% @13n 
Cottonseed foots: 

Midwest and West Coast ........ 14%@ 1% 
PE Yaaniething Jiekabh pen beba ress 1%@ 1% 
OLEOMARGARINE 
Wednesday, Jan. 14, 1959 
White dom. vegetable (30-lb. cartons) ... 26 
Yellow quarters (30-lb. cartons) ...... 27 
Milk churned pastry (750 Ibs., 30’s) ... 23% 
Water churned pastry (750 Ibs., 30's) ... 22% 
Bakers steel drums, ton lots .......... 18% 
OLEO OILS 

Wednesday, Jan. 14, 1959 
Prime oleo stearine (slack barrels) .... 11% 
Extra oleo oil (drums) ................ 16% 
Prime oleo of] (Grams) © .....0.ccccccee. 16 


n—nominal, a—asked, b—bid, pd—paid. 
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HIDES AND SKINS 





Big packers hides strong to higher in 

fair action this week—Small packer 

and country hides firm, in light action 

—Calfskins and kipskins easy, with 

buyers quiet—Sheepskins steady, with 
fair action on shearlings. 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: Packer hides 
closed firm last week. On Thursday, 
9,000 St. Paul light native cows sold 
at 18c, and Chicago, Milwaukee anl 
Cleveland’s sold at 18%c, steady. 
Butt-branded steers sold at 10c, with 
some heavy Texas at 9%c. Heavy 
native steers sold at 12c Chicago. 

As the new week opened, most 
selections were firm, and sellers’ ideas 
were generally ¥%c over last sales. 
Heavy native steers sold out of 
Northern point at 12c. Light and ex- 
light native steers sold at 19%c and 
22c River, with some Chicago’s at 20c. 

On Tuesday, about 70,000 pieces 
moved at Yc advances. Heavy native 
steers sold at 12@12%c, branded 
steers at 10%4c, and 9%c for butts and 
Colorados, with heavy Texas at 9%c. 
Northern branded cows sold at 13%c. 
Northern light native cows brought 
18%c. Offerings were thin later. 

At midweek, offerings were scant 
while demand was spotty at the ad- 
vanced levels. Indiana light native 
cows sold at 22c, and some St. 
Joseph’s moved at 22%c. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: A firmer undertone was 
noted on both small packer and 
country hides, with the more desirable 
kinds held for premium prices. Lock- 
er-butcher 50/52’s were quoted at 
13%@14c, with 48/50-Ib. renderers 
pegged at 12%c. No. 3 hides were 
nominally steady at 8%@9c. Mid- 
western 50/52’s moved from 16@ 
16%c, with 60/62’s quoted at 13@ 
13%4c nominal. Good Northern horse- 
hides were firm and scarce. The 
trimmed were quoted at 8.00@8.25, 
and untrimmed at 8.50@9.00. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: Al- 
though there was little action in calf- 
skins and kipskins, an easier under- 
tone prevailed. Buyer resistance to the 
asking prices was strong. Big packer 
and large independent packer light 
calf was available at 70c and possibly 
as low as 65c. Heavy calf was re- 
ported available at slightly under the 
last confirmed price of 65c. Northern- 
River kip last sold at 5l%c, with 
overweights nominally pegged at 41c. 
Small packer allweight calf was 


quoted at 46c nominal, as were all- 
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weight kips at 36c. Country allweight 
calf was nominal at 35c, as were 

at 25c. Big packer slunks last sold a 
1.75. 

SHEEPSKINS: The shearling ma. 
ket continued steady. River No. J; 
moved at 1.10@1.30, No. 2’s wer. 
quoted nominally at .50@.60, and 
No. 3’s at .30. Fall clips held steady 
at 1.75@2.25, with Midwestern lambs 
quoted at 2.70@3.00 per cwt. Dry 
pelts held at .17 nominal. Pickled 
lambskins last sold at 11.00, and 
sheep at 13.00. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATION 


PACKER HIDES 





Wednesday, Cor. date 
Jan. 14, 1959 1958 

Lgt. native steers ....19144@20n 14ers 
Hvy. nat. steers ..... 12 @12%n 9%@ 9% 
Ex. Igt. nat. steers ..22 @22%n 18 G1Bh 
Butt-brand, steers .... 10%n Tn 
Colorado steers ...... 9%n 
Hvy. Texas steers .... 10n 8n 
Light .Texas steers .. 16n 12n 
Ex. lgt. Texas steers.. 19%n 1 
Heavy native cows ...15 @15%n 11 @l11\ 
Light nat. cows ....*18%@23 144%@1T 
Branded cows ........138%@14%n 9% @10% 
Native bulls. .. 9%@10n 7 @™ 
Branded bulls . - 8%@ On 6 @ 6h 
Calfskins: 

Northerns, 10/15 Ibs. 65n 40 @42%n 

10 Ibs./ down ...... 65n 37% @38%n 
me Northern River, 

7, ere 5144n 31%n 


SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 


60/62 and over -.138 @13%n 9n 
ge BETES SERRE SEE, 16 @16%n 120 
SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins, all wts. .. 46n 27 @28n 
Kipskins, all wts. .... 36n 23° @24n 
SHEEPSKINS 

Packer shearlings: 
Py Bh. wocnesscedwas 1.10@1.30 1.85@3.0 
Se Ber res 50@ .60 1.35@1.80 
Gee EP 17n 26n 
Horsehides, untrim. ..8.50@9.00n  8.00@8.50n 
Horsehides, trim. .-8.00@8.25n 7.50@8.00n 





*Includes cooler hides. 


N.Y. HIDE FUTURES 


FRIDAY, JAN. 9, 1959 





Open High Low Close 
Jan - 16.70b 16.75 16.75 a 75b-1T. bo 
Apr. - 15.301 cane abs 15.39b- 
July ... 15.20b 15.25 15.20 15.20b- in 
Oct, ... 14.90b oene Lalas 14.90b-15.30a 
Jan. + ete oer ide 14.70b-15.20a 
Sales: seven lots. 
MONDAY, JAN. 12, 1969 
Jan. 17.0% ware 17.00b- .T5a 
Apr. 15.30b 1 15.45 15.35b- 5 
July 15.20b een 15.25b- 458 
Oct... 15.00b 15.00b- .40a 
Jan, ... 14.75b ose 14.90b 
Sales: three lots. 
TUESDAY, JAN. 13, 1959 
Jan. ... 16.75b ee i 17.00b-18.00a 
Apr. ... 15.30b 15.95 15.75 15.95 - 
July ... 15.20b — 15.70 15.70 
Oct. ... 14.90b f ne 15.35b- 40a 
Jan. ... 14.70b ees 15.00b- .30a 
Sales: four lots. 
WEDNESDAY, JAN. 14, 1959 
Jan, ... 17.00b 17.10b-18.00a 
Apr. ... 15.60b 16.10b-_. 
July ... 15.50b 15.70 15.70 15.8%b-16.0%8 
Oct. ... 15.41 15.50 15.41 15.50b- .708 
Po aa as hae nae 15.10b-15.508 
Sales: 18 lots. 
THURSDAY, JAN. 15, 1959 
Jan. ... 17.00b ‘digit ee 17.25b-18.008 
Apr. ... 15.85b 16.20 16.20 16.09 30a 
July ... 15.75b 15.85 15.85 15.77b- 958 
Oct. ... 15.40b 15.50 15.50 15.40b- .55a 
an. ... 15.10b eaee 15.10b- 408 
Sales: five lots. 





1959 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 





Stockmen Hear True Morse 
On How Self-Reliance Pays 


The progress of livestock enter- 
prises, using self-reliance, was con- 
trated to that of crop agriculture 
under rigid, governmental programs 
by True D. Morse, under secretary 
of agriculture, in a banquet address 
at the ninth annual stockmen’s short 
course at the State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman. 

Governmental farm programs for 
livestock have been largely held to 
discretionary actions and temporary 
activities to help meet occasional dis- 
tress situations, he pointed out. Mar- 
kets for most livestock products have 
been expanded and incomes to farm- 
ers have gone up while some crop 
products under governmental pro- 
grams have lost markets and incomes 
to farmers have suffered. 

“Costs to taxpayers for livestock 
programs have been comparatively 
modest in contrast to the billions of 
dollars of costs of crop programs—with 
no end in sight and with important 
crop problems _ largely unsolved,” 
Morse said. 

The stockmen’s short course at- 
tracted a record paid enrollment of 
278 persons from eight states, Can- 
ada, Hawaii, Yugoslavia and Aus- 
tralia, according to M. E. Ensminger, 
chairman of the State College depart- 
ment of animal science. 


ST. LOUIS HOGS IN DEC. 


Hog receipts weights and range of 
prices at the St. Louis NSY were re- 
ported by H. L. Sparks & Co., as 
follows: ; 

1958 1957 

——December— 
ME SOCOLVOU 5 Fos ci ciectcesee 245,653 258.686 
Highest top price $20.50 
Lowest top price 3. 18.50 
Average cost 8.36 18.83 
Average weight, Ibs. ......... 


KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED 


tClassification of livestock slaugh- 
tered under federal inspection in Nov. 
1958, compared with Oct. 1958 and 
Nov. 1957, is shown below: 


Per cent 
Nov, 


3% 
a> 


Cattle: 
Steers 


-—— 
A 


Heifers 

ccsgud, POEL T Ee Pere te 
Bulls and stags 

Totals! 

Canners & cutters? ... 


wea = 
Sos 8 
@ 


DoePA Bee 
my 


ese 

—s 
SSrHSe: 
POD 


Hogs: 
Sows 
Barrows and gilts 
Stags and boars 
Totals! 


edo 


J 
ovon 


5, 


Sheep and Lambs: 
Lambs & yearlings .... 
Sheep 
Totals! 


<= 
na 


Sa 
oor 


tBased on reports from packers. 
Totals based on rounded numbers. 
“Included in cattle classification. 


STOCKER-FEEDER MOVEMENT 


Stocker and feeder livestock re- 
ceived in nine Corn Belt states in 
November 1958-57: 


CATTLE AND CALVES 
November—— 

1958 1957 

275,896 

621,101 

896,997 

July-Nov. totals ....... 3,597,453 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Public stockyards 
Direct 


Public stockyards 
Direct 


248,046 
July-Nov, totals ...... 2,014,856 
Data in this report were obtained from state 

veterinarians. Under ‘‘Public Stockyards’’ are 
included stockers and feeders bought at stock- 
yard markets. Under ‘‘Direct’”’ are included stock 
coming from points other than public stock- 
yards, some of which are inspected and fed at 
public stockyards enroute, 


- 2,044,893 


LIVESTOCK CARLOADINGS 


A total of 3,041 railroad cars was 
loaded with livestock in the week 
ended January 3, the Association of 
American Railroads has reported. This 
number represented 849 fewer cars 
than were loaded a year earlier, and 
2,177 cars less than two years ago. 


USDA Considers Sub-Dividing 
Cattle Grades To Show Yields 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is reported to be considering one 
of the most significant changes in the 
history of federal grading standards 
for beef. USDA officials point out that 
they have in mind the development 
of a dual grading system which would 
give separate identification to “cuta- 
bility” or yield of preferred cuts 
within each of the quality grades. For 
example, carcasses of Choice quality 
may be further subdivided into three 
classes representing low, average, or 
high yields. 

If cutability is recognized, the live- 
stock specialists believe that this fac- 
tor will probably be related to the 
slaughter animal which will eventu- 
ally lead to development of “meat- 
type” cattle with the desirable com- 
bination of thick muscling, high 
quality meat, and little excess fat. 

Before any widespread production 
of this type of cattle can be devel- 
oped, the specialists see a need for a 
marketing system to identify the type 
desired, and market prices to reflect 
adequately the different values to give 
farmers an incentive for producing 
meat-type cattle. 

USDA will proceed in its attempt 
to develop the dual grading system 
through extensive field testing to pro- 
vide the basis for development of 
more meat-type beef animals. 


Good Livestock Year In Calif. 


Incomplete data on California live- 
stock production for 1958 indicate 
that cash receipts from this source 
were running 9 per cent ahead of 
1957 for the first three quarters of 
the year and 12 per cent above 1956, 
according to the California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 








YArds 7-4477 


35 Years Experience on Chicago Market 
HOG ORDERS A SPECIALTY 


B. J. "BARNEY" FLANAGAN 


CHICAGO STOCK YARDS 
214 Exchange Bldg. 














WESTERN BUYERS 


LIVESTOCK ORDER BUYERS 
Phone: Cypress 4-2411 
ALGONA, IOWA 


WE BUY HOGS IN THE HEART OF THE CORN BELT 
10 OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 











GEO. S. HESS 


INDIANAPOLIS HOG MARKET 
HESS-LINE CO. 


HOG ORDER BUYERS EXCLUSIVELY 
TELEPHONE MELROSE 7-5481 


HESS-LINE CO. 


EXCHANGE BLDG. 
INDIANAPOLIS 21, IND. 


R. 9. (PETE) LINE 


INDIANAPOLIS STOCK YARDS 
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PACKERS’ 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers 
at principal centers for the week 
ended Saturday, January 10, 1959, 
as reported to the NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER: 

CHICAGO 

Armour, 8,584 hogs; shippers, 
18,591 hogs; and others, 19,270 
hogs. Totals: 20,355 cattle, 174 
calves, 46,455 hogs and 6,767 sheep. 

KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 2,266 271 2,880 





Swift .. 2,983 270 4,180 3,018 
Wilson . 1,111 ... 8,956 5 
Butchers 3,744 cee 98 wee 
Others .21,999 4,671 3,016 
Totals 12,253 : 541 15,785 6,034 
OMAHA 
Cattle & 
Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour 5,482 406 3,654 
Cudahy 3,139 6,652 3,119 
Swift ..... 3,958 9,146 6,773 
Wilson .... 3,598 5,098 1,740 
Cornhusker. 834 aie 
Gr. Omaha. 696 
Kingan ... 1,021 
Neb. Beef.. 834 
Omaha D.B. 568 
Omaha ... 495 
O’ Neill 1,427 
R&C.... 1,456 
Roth ..... 783 
Rothschild. 1 red 
Union .... 1,28 oes 
Others .... 465 12,259 
Totals _. 27,131 40,561 15,286 
N. 8. YARDS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 1,712 R 10,532 oes 
Hunter . oo 8,632 
Krey 1,571 
Heil 1,381 =. 
Totals 1,712 . 22,116 


ST, JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Swift .. 2,957 120 11,442 9,236 
Armour.. 2,844 44 6,670 2,777 
Seitz ... 1,004 ase eee 
Others . 3,738 2,726 


Totals* 10,543 164 20,838 12,013 
*Do not include 567 cattle, 19 
calves, 8,356 hogs and 5,611 sheep 
direct to packers. 
sIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 3,608 . 12,029 7,685 





Swift .. 4,061 ... 6,290 1,816 

Beef . 4,933 
8.C, 

Pork . ose Pie Mb 
Raskin . 1,087 ar’ oak ae 
Butchers 579 ote be aia 
Others . 8,395 . 19,914 919 

Totals 22,663 . 49,945 10,420 

WICHITA 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Cudahy . 963 2 3,460 aa 
Dunn .. 110 Kes cas a 
Dold ... 138 > as 143 oon 
Excel .. 1,416 as cine wits 
Armour.. *s 355 
Swift .. Pe tere sie 
Others . 699 ae 97 249 
Totals 3,326 2 3,700 1,920 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 1,123 4 780 154 
Wilson . 1,104 34 1,340 510 
Others . 2,258 51 1,334 308 


Totals* 4,483 89 3,454 972 
*Do not include 1,048 cattle, 48 
calves and 7,013 hogs direct to 


packers. 


LOS ANGELES 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
ns 306 vax 





Cudahy. . 
Manning. 496 
Gr. West. 482 


Atlas .. 436 
Ideal 417 
United 383 3 160 
Star 369 


Klubnikin 155 22 
Goldring. 135 ‘ 


Clough’ ty “4 tis 916 
Coast .. 36 oats rane 
Others . 608 20 89 

Totals 3,701 45 1,461 


40 


DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 221 as --. 8,067 
Swift - 1,325 32 3,442 10,784 
Cudahy . 594 12 4,548 Ka 
Wilson . 837 one ...- 5,939 
Others . 7,807 11 1,106 413 


Totals 10,784 55 9,006 20,194 
8ST. PAUL 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Armour... 5,277 3,648 17,005 4,746 

Bartusch 1,313 re ie ‘ae 


Rifkin .. 1,100 <in@ cee eee 
Superior 1,699 bike APH de 
Swift .. 4,763 2,367 32,781 4,342 
Others . 5,490 5,522 10,955 914 








Totals 19,642 11,537 60,741 10,002 
FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 861 175 708 4,067 


Swift .. 300 887 1,235 5/610 
City .... 198. eas: 
Rosenthal 123 5 Siorg 95 
Totals 1,477 1,017 2,094 9,772 
CINCINNATI 


WE sd aes oss a 875 
Schlachter 108 22 bas at 
Others . 3,238 570 9,781 434 

Totals 3,346 592 9,781 809 


TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 











Week Same 
ended Prev. week 
Jan. 10 week 1958 
Cattle ...141,416 100,110 147,734 
Hogs ....286,027 280,995 293,756 
Sheep ... 94,189 63,184 67,042 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased at Chi- 
cago, week ended Wed., Jan. 14: 





Week Week 

ended ended 

Jan.14 Jan. 7 

Packers’ purch, .. 33,433 20,722 
Shippers’ purch. .. 20,259 15,641 
Peers 53,692 36,363 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Receipts at 20 markets 
for the week ended Friday, 
Jan. 9, with comparisons: 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Week to 

date 217,700 364,300 124,000 
Previous 

week 152,800 350,600 87,000 
Same wk. 

1958 232,200 347,600 89,000 
Year, 

1959 228,700 474,400 134,400 
Year, 

1958 245,200 417,600 101,000 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ended Jan. 9: 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Los Ang...3,850 80 1,430 145 
N. P’tland.2,600 250 2,400 2,500 
San. Fran.. 250 25 500 300 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOUISVILLE 


Livestock prices at Louis- 
ville on Wednesday, Jan. 
14 were as follows: 






CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice ...... $27.00@27.50 
Steers, good .. - 25.00@26.50 
Heifers, good « 25.50@26.50 


Heifers, stand. .... 24.00 only 

Cows, util, & com’l. 18.00@21.00 

Cows, can. & cut.... 16.00@19.00 

Bulls, util. & com’l. 23.00@24.50 
VEALERS: 

Choice & prime .... 38.00@39.00 

Good & choice ..... 33.00@37.00 


TT Meee eres ee 27.00@33.00 
HOGS, U.S. No. 1-3: 
190/200 Ibs. .. 6.0... 17.50@18.00 
200/230 Ibs. ........ 17.50@17.75 
280/240 Ibs. 2.02000. 17.25@17.50 
240/250 secseeee 17,00@17.25 
Sows, U.S. No. 1-3: 
350/400 Ibs. ..... 14.50 only 
400/500 Ibs. ..... 13.50@14.00 
LAMBS: 
ME Ge dbeact onus 21.00 only 
SE: scticwsntedine 19.00@19.50 
EE anavaknnnsace 17.00@18.00 





WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the wee 


ended Jan. 10, 1959 (totals compared), as reported by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 





Sheep & 
Cattle Calves Hogs Laas 
Boston, New York City Area! ..... 14,559 8,199 52,541 46,805 
Baltimore, Philadelphia ..... x 8,393 836 28,034 186 
Ciney., Cleve., Detroit, Indpl . 20,186 5,106 118,753 VAT 
he Eee -. 23,166 8,234 48,185 
St. Paul-Wis. Areas? ............ 29,357 32,489 116,875 16,632 
iy. SE I vce’ swt vicsmecncase 10,296 1,767 88,755 5,6% 
Sioux City—So. Dak. Areat ...... + 22,604 ry 0,330 26,929 
Omaha Area® .....00.ccccscesevce - 34,333 185 84,297 20,587 
re errr 10,920 1,197 768 8,441 
Iowa-So, Minnesota® .............. 31,200 12,555 322,219 40,367 
Louisville, Evansville, Nashville, 

ON cia as econ dnt ow bgietacdvs 7,230 3,638 52,936 2 
Georgia-Alabama Area™ ........... 6,934 3,392 27,535 =, 
St. Joseph, Wichita, Okla. City ... 17,140 1,508 47,352 18,150 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio ... 9,405 4,957 24,317 11,30 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City ... 17,576 367 14,792 37,846 
Los Angeles-San Fran. Areas’ ..... 22,523 1,790 24,465 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane ....... 6,849 224 17,627 5,563 

ME SUE Kiiewnsccsesenncests 292,671 86,444 1,212,781 289,336 

Totals same week 1958 ..... «.. 311,962 109,829 1,143,824 220,485 


1Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. Includes St. Paul, §o, 
St. Paul, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. 3Includes 
St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St, Louis, Ill, and St. Louis, Mo, 4p. 
cludes Sioux Falls, Huron, Mitchell, Madison, and Watertown, §. Dak, 
5Includés Lincoln and Fremont, Nebr., and Glenwood, Iowa. ®Includes Al 
bert Lea, Austin and Winona, Minn., Cedar Rapids, Davenport, De 
Moines, Dubuque, Dstherville, Fort Dodge, Marshalltown, Mason 
Ottumwa, Postville, Storm Lake and Waterloo, Iowa. ‘Includes Bi 
ham, Dothan and Montgomery, Ala., Albany, Atlanta, Moultrie, Thomas. 
ville and Tifton, Ga. ‘Includes Los Angeles, San Francisco, So. San 
Francisco, San Jose and Vellejo, Calif. 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CANADIAN MARKETS 


Average prices per cwt. paid for specific grades of 
steers, calves, hogs and lambs at 11 leading markets in 
Canada during the week ended Dec. 31 compared with 
the same week in 1957 were reported to the Provisioner 
by the Canadian Department of Agriculture as follows: 


GooD VEAL 
STBERS CALVES HOGS* LAMBS 

All Good and Grade Bt ood 

Stockyards Weights Choice Dressed Handyweights 
1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 

Toronto ..’..$26.50 $.... $37.15 $.... $24.50 $.... $21.15 $.... 
Montreal .... 26.10 ree | ¢ese | ae oooe)=—0.00 ae 
Winnipeg 26.27 35.66 21.25 17.47 oes 
Calgary ..... 24.65 25.25 20.50 7.90 
Edmonton 23.50 26.00 20.85 19.30 .. 
Lethbridge 24.50 a 20.45 18.40 . 
Pr. Albert .. 24.75 26.55 20.50 16.75 
Moose Jaw .. 24.60 25.20 20.50 ene 
Saskatoon 25.50 oc ke) ee 20.50 16.05 F 
Regina ..... 24.50 oes | ne 20.50 Ep. 
Vancouver .. «se. van) (Oe wate 


*Canadian government quality premium not included. 





SOUTHERN RECEIPTS 
Receipts of livestock at six southern packing plant 
stockyards located in Albany, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tif- 
ton, Georgia; Dothan, Alabama; and Jacksonville, Florida, 
during the week ended January 10. 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
Week ended Jan. 10 ............... +. 2,184 888 19,14 
Week previous (six days) ............ 1,718 594 17,040 
Corresponding week last year ........ 3,166 1,041 20,553 





LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT SIOUX CITY 
Livestock prices at Sioux 
City on Wednesday, Jan. 
14 were as follows: 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 
Livestock prices at St 
Joseph on Wednesday, Jan. 
14 were as follows: 





CATTLE: : Cwt. CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, prime ...... 27.00@ 29.50 
Steers, choice |... 35 00@28.75 eee ee’ o-** $26.50@3 5 
Steers, good ....... 24.00@27.25 Heifers ‘ed & ch... . 25,00@28.00 
Heifers, ch. & pr.... 26.50@29 Cows, util. & cut. .. 18.00@19.50 
oo. good wl ahah ly 23.50@26.75 Cows, can. & cut... 15.50@18.0 
ows, util. & com’l. 18.00@19.50 Bulls, util. & com’l. 22 23.75 


Cows, can. & cut. .. A 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 23.00@25.00 


.00@25. VEALERS: 
Bulls, cutter ....... 21.50@23.50 Good & choice ..... 29.00@33.0 
a rg GILTs: a2 Calves, gd. & ch. .. 26.00@28.0 
U.S. No. 1, 180/240. 17.25@17.50 
U.S. No. 2, 180/240. 17.00@17.50 HOGS, U.S. No. 1-3: . 
U.S. No. 2, 240/270. 16.00@17.00 180/200 Ibs. ........ 17.00@18.25 
U.S. No. 1-8, 2 BD. ac weuces 17.00@18.0 
yo Se Tiere 16.75@17.35 220/240 Ibs. ........ 16.50@18.0 
Sows, U.S. No. 1-8 240/370, ibs rt 16.00@17.0 
ows, ws. oO. “3: 
mune -...... aan 180/330 Ibs. ..... 14.75@15.80 
400/550 ..... “21 13'00@14.25 330/400 Ibs. ..... 14.00@14.8 
LAMBS: LAMBS: ‘ 
Good & ch. (wooled) 17.50@18.75 Good & choice . 18.00@18.% 


Good & ch. (shorn). None quoted Good & ch. (shorn). 17.00@17.0 
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SLAUGHTER 


REPORTS 


pecial reports to 
a PROVISIONER 
number of livestock 
13 centers for the 
January 


the NATION- 
showing the 
slaughtered at 
week ended 


10, 1959, compared: 


' CATTLE 


Week 

ended 

730,385 
Ipicagot . , 
Pg Sityi.. 12,794 
Omaha*t .. 28, 
N. 8. Yardst 1 "712 
St, Joseph}. 11, "084 
Sioux Cityt. 15,072 
Wichita”s 3,585 
N. York, Bost 
Jer. Cityt. 14,559 
Okla, City*t 5,670 
Cincinnati§ . 3, 716 
Denvert 316 
St. Paulf .. i 152 
Milwaukeet. 5,708 


. 148,646 


HOGS 
27,854 





Totals 


Chicagot .. 
Kan. Cityt.. 15,785 
Omahatt .. 54,240 
N. 8. Yardst 22,116 
St. Josepht. 26,468 
Sioux Cityt. 48,722 
Wichita*t .. 16,545 
N, York, Bost., 

Jer. Cityt. 52, 541 
Okla, City*t 10.467 
Cincinnati§ . 10,623 
Denvert 5,4 
St. Pault .. 49,786 
Milwaukeet. 4,507 


. 345,117 





Totals 


Cor. 
Prev. week 
week 1958 
16,060 23,650 
13,515 
21,300 5,068 
7,600 
11,762 
12,948 
3,471 


9, 951 
3,518 





99,412 131,459 


27,261 
12,794 


33, 290 


89,606 
9/198 13/103 
39,522 58,292 
11/124 
O718 10,505 
61040 7,284 
49.702 45.034 
4,367 6,014 


274,038 302,409 





SHEEP 


6,767 
6,034 
15,248 


Chicagot . 
Kan, City?.. 


st. Josepht. 17, 261 
Sioux Cityt. 9,011 
Wrenttary .. wees 
N. York, Bost., 
Jer, Cityt. 46,805 
Okla, City*t 972 
Cincinnati§. 128 
Denvert 
St. Paulf .. 
Milwaukeet. 


. 130,970 





Totals 


8,581 
4,022 

980 
8,760 
6,448 
2.501 
1,043 


41,401 
2,508 
359 


32,890 
255 
765 

23,108 7,124 

7,254 6,905 
625 940 


92,648 








86,572 


*Cattle and calves. 


+Federally 
including directs. 
Stockyards sales f 


inspected 


slaughter, 


or local slaugh- 


ter, §Stockyards receipts for local 


slaughter, including 


CANADIA 


directs. 


N KILL 


Inspected slaughter of 
livestock in Canada for the 
week ended Jan. 3: 








CATTLE 
Week Same 
ended week 
Jan. 3 1958 
Western Canada.. 8,999 15,559 
Eastern Canada .. 9,788 15,859 
MOE Sacaus-octe 18,787 31,418 
HOGS 
Western Canada.. 42,210 41,388 
Eastern Canada .. 43,775 44,039 
See 95,985 85,427 
* “hog carcasses 
eewediaticn 93,936 91,545 
SHEEP 
Western Canada.. 1,706 3,080 
Eastern Canada .. 1,242 2,340 
er 2,948 5,420 
NEW YORK RECEIPTS 
Receipts of livestock at 


Jersey City and 4lst st., 


New York ma 


rket for the 


week ended Jan. 10: 


Salable ... 
Total (incl. 
directs) 
Prev, wk.: 
Salable as 
Total (incl 
firects) 


81 
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Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
100 5 owe eek 


-2,227 397 17,190 10,865 


48 


2,200 291 18,908 6,491 
"STneludes hogs at 3ist Street. 








CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Chi- 
eago Union Stockyards for current 


and comparative periods: 
mn RECEIPTS 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Jan. 8.. 1,877 110 12,755 4,791 
Jan, 9.. 793 23 «9,121 886 
Jan. 10. 272 cas cox 
Jan, 12.21,289 58 17,892 6,695 
Jan. 13. 9,000 200 14,500 4,700 
Jan, 14.17,000 100 11,000 4,700 
*Week so 

far ..47,289 8358 43,392 16,095 
Wk, .ago.44,733 297 36,801 15,987 
Yr. ago.46,613 587 38,194 9,936 

*Including 366 cattle, 6,288 hogs 
and 671 sheep direct to packers. 

SHIPMENTS 

Jan. 8.. 5,120 36 8,822 3,589 
Jan, 9.. 1,243 82 3,880 1,433 
Jan. 10. 383 uae 553 390 
Jan, 12. 6,774 -.- 8,807 2,597 
Jan, 13. 6,000 ... 8,000 2,500 
Jan, 14. 7,000 --» 8,000 3 
Week so 

far ..19,774 ... 9,807 8,597 
Wk. ago.19.757 114 10,336 9, 226 
Yr. ago.22,615 69 11,519 3,392 


CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 


Des Moines, 


Jan. 14— 


Prices on hogs at 14 plants 
and about 30 concentration 
yards in interior Iowa and 


southern Minnes 


ota, as 


quoted by the USDA: 


BARROWS AND GILTS: 


U.S. No. 1 
200-220 B 
220-240 © 

U.S. No. 2 


200-220 E 


coeceeces $16.90@18.00 
16.45@17.75 


16.50@17.50 


220-240 Foo... 15.90@17.25 
240-270 Goi... 15.00@16.75 
U.S. No. 3 
200-220 H ......... 16.10@17.25 
. eee 15.50@17.00 
3} oe 14.60@16.45 
sere 13.70@15.60 
U.S. No. 1-2-3 
180-200 V......... 15.50@17.40 
200-220 W oii... 16.50@17.50 
<2 ee 15.90@17.25 
eae 15.00@16.75 
SOWS: 
U.S. No. 1-2-3 
270-830 HD ........ 14.00@15.00 
30-400 HF 2...) 13.50@14.50 
400-550 HG 22.1... 12.00@13.00 
Corn Belt hog receipts, 


as reported by the USDA: 


This Last Last 
week week year 
est. actual actual 
Jan. 8 .... 68,500 80,000 72,500 
Jan. 9 .... 67,500 30,000 43,000 
Jam. 16 05. eae 25,000 33,000 
Jan. 12 .... 75,000 68,000 70,000 
Jan. 13 2221 000 311,800 68,000 
Jan. 14 ° 75,000 79,000 63,500 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 

AT INDIANAPOLIS 

Livestock prices at In- 
dianapolis on Wednesday, 


Jan. 14 were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice & pr. as ps crip 
Steers, good wiesvete 00@26.50 
Heifers, gd. & ch.. 35 ‘00@27.00 
Cows, util. & com 1 17.00@20.00 
Cows, can. & cut... 14.00@19.00 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 24.00@26.50 
Bulls, cutter ....... 20.00@ 24.00 

VEALERS: 

Choice & prime .... 37.00@39.00 
Good & choice - 31.00@38.00 
Stand. & good - 26.50@31.00 

Barrows, gilts: 

U.S. No. 1, ooo aa: 17.90@18.00 
U.S. No. £: 0. 17.00@17.25 
U.S. No. 3, 390/940. 16.75@17.00 
U.S. No. 8, 240/270. 16.25@16.75 
U.S. No. 8, 270/300. 15.75@16.25 
U.S. No. 1-2, 180/200 17.75@17.90 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200/220 17.65@17.90 

U.S. No. 1-2, 220/240 17.25@17.75 

Sows, U.S. No. 1-3: 

270/380 Ibs. ....... 15.00@15.50 
0/400 Ibe. .....0. 14.50@15.00 
400/550 lbs. ....... 13.25@14.50 

LAMBS: 


Good & choice 


Good, choice (shorn) 


1959 


17.50@18.75 
17.50 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 





Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday, 
Jan. 13 were reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Livestock Division as follows: 





N.S. Yds. Chicago Kansas City Omaha St. Paul 
HOGS: : 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1: 
180-200 A .. None qtd. $17.50-17.75 None qtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
200-220 B .. None qtd. 17.50-17.75 None qtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
220-240 C .. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. Noneqgtd. None qtd. None qtd. 
U.S. No, 2: 
180-200 D .. None qtd. 17.50-17.75 None qtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
200-220 E .. None qtd. 17.25-17.75 None qtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
220-240 F .. None qtd. 17.00-17.50 None qtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
240-270 G .. Noneqtd. 16.25-17.00 None qtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
U.S. No. 3: 
200-220 H ., Noneqtd. 16.75-17.00 None qtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
220-240 J .. Noneqtd. 16.50-16.75 None qtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
240-270 K .. None qtd. 16.00-16.50 None qtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
270-300 L .. Noneqtd. 15.50-16.00 None qtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
U.S. No. 1-2: 
180-200 M_ ..$17.50-17.75 17.50-17.75 $17.25-17.50 $16.75-17.50 $17.00-18.00 
200-220 N .. 17.50-17.75 17.25-17.75 17.25-17.75 17.25-17.75 17.00-18.00 
220-240 P .. 17.00-17.75 17.00-17.50 17.00-17.75 17.00-17.50 17.00-18.00 
U.S. No. 2-3: 
200-220 Q .. 17.00-17.50 16.90-17.25 16.50-17.00 16.50-17.00 16.50-17.00 
220-240 R .. 16.50-17.85 16.65-17.25 16.50-17.00 16.25-17.00 16.25-17.00 
240-270 S_ .. 16.00-16.75 16.00-16.75 16.00-16.75 15.50-17.00 16.00-16.50 
270-300 T .. 15.75-16.25 15.50-16.15 15.50-16.25 15.00-16.00 15.25-16.25 
U.S. No. 1-2-3: 
180-200 V_ .. 17.25-17.75 None qtd. 17.00-17.25 16.50-17.50 None qtd. 
200-220 W .. 17.00-17.75 17.15-17.50 17.00-17.25 16.75-17.50 None qtd. 
220-240 Y .. 16.75-17.50 16.75-17.35 17.00-17.25 16.25-17.50 None qtd. 
240-270 Z .. 16.00-17.00 16.10-16.85 16.25-17.00 15.75-17.00 None qtd. 
SOWS: 
U.S. No. 1-2-8: 
180-270 HB. 15.50 only Noneqtd. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
270-330 HD. 15.00-15.50 None qtd. 14.75-15.00 14.50-15.00 15.25-15.50 
330-400 HF. 14.00-15.50 14.25-15.00 14.25-14.75 14.00-14.75 13.75-15.25 
400-550 HG. 13.00-14.25 13.00-14.25 13.25-14.25 18.25-14.25 12.75-14.00 
SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 
STEERS: 
Prime: 
700- 900 Ibs.. None qtd. Nonegqtd. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
900-1100 Ibs.. None qtd. 29.75-30.25 None qtd. 28.75-29.50 None qtd. 
1100-1306 Ibs.. 29.00 only 29.25-30.50 None qtd. 28.25-29.50 None qtd. 
1300-1500 Ibs.. None qtd.  27.25-30.00 None qtd. 26.50-28.75 None qtd. 
Choice: 
700- 900 Ibs.. 27.50-28.75 28.50-29.75 27.50-29.00 27.50-28.75 27.00-28.00 
900-1100 Ibs.. 27.50-28.75 28.00-29.75 27.00-29.00 27.00-28.75 27.00-29.00 
1100-1300 lbs., 26.75-28.75 27.50-29.75 25.50-28.75 25.75-28.75 26.00-29.00 
1300-1500 Ibs.. 26.25-28.00 26.25-29.25 25.00-27.50 25.25-28.00 25.50-27.50 
Good: 
700- 900 Ibs.. 25.50-27.50 26.75-28.25 24.50-27.50 25.00-27.00 26.00-27.50 
900-1100 Ibs.. 25.50-27.50 26.50-28.25 24.25-27.50 24.75-27.00 26.00-27.50 
1100-1300 Ibs.. 25.00-27.00 25.00-27.50 24.00-27.00 23.50-27.00 24.50-27.00 
Standard, 
all wts. .. 22,.50-25.50 24.00-26.75 22.00-23.50 22.50-24.50 22.50-27.00 
Utility, 
all "whe. . 19.00-22.50 21.00-24.00 19.50-22.00 19.50-22.50 20.00-22.50 
HEIFERS: 
Prime: : 
600- 800 lbs.. None qtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
800-1000 lbs.. None qtd. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. 28.25-28.75 None qtd. 
Choice: 
600- 800 Ibs.. 26.75-28.00 27.50-28.75 27.25-28.50 26.50-28.25 26.75-27.25 
800-1000 Ibs.. 26.25-28.00 27.00-28.75 26.00-28.50 26.00-28.25 27.00-28.50 
Good: 
500- 700 Ibs.. 24.75-26.75 26.00-27.50 24.50-27.25 24.50-27.00 25.50-26.75 
700- 900 Ibs.. 24.75-26.75 25.75-27.50 24.00-27.25 24.00-27.00 25.75-27.00 
Standard, 
all wts. .. 22.00-24.75 23.25-25.75 22.00-24.50 22.00-24.00 22.00-25.75 
Utility, 
all nate: . 18.50-22.00 20.00-23.50 19.50-22.00 19.50-22.00 20.00-22.00 
COWS: 
Commercial, 
ae. wts. ...20.00-21.00 19.75-21.00 19.50-20.50 19.50-20.50 19.50-20.00 
oe ‘ws. a - 18.50-20.00 17.75-20.00 18.00-19.50 18.00-19.50 17.50-19.50 
an ecu 
all wts. .. 14.00-19.00 16.00-19.25 15.00-18.50 15.00-18.00 14.00-17.50 
—- (¥ris. Excl.), All Weights: 
Ss pidtetaienn one qtd None qtd. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
Stennis 22.50-24.00 26.5: 00 22.50-24. 23.00-24.50 23.50-25.00 
tility «++ 21.00-23. 24.50-26.50 21.00-23.00 21.50-23.00 22.50-25.50 
Gutter ...... 18.00-21.50 22.50-24.50 18.50-21.50 19.00-22.50 22.00-25.00 
VEALERS, All Weights: 
Ch. & pr.... 33.00-40.00 34.00 only 30.00-34.00 26.00-28.00 34.00-39.00 
Stand. & gd. 22.00-34.00 26.00-34.00 25.00-30.00 21.00-26.00 24.00-34.00 
CALVES (500 Lbs. Down): 
Pe ae eee 27.00-34.00 None qtd. 26.00-28.00 None qtd. 28.00-30.00 
Stand. & gd. 19.00-28.00 None qtd. 23.00-26.00 None qtd. 22.00-28.00 
SHEEP & LAMBS: 
LAMBS (110 lbs. Down): 
Prime ...... None qtd None qtd. Noneqtd. Nonegqtd. 19.50 only 
Choice ..... 19.00-20.00 18.50-19.50 None qtd. 18.00-18.75 18.00-19.00 
a ae 18.00-19.25 17.25-18.75 None qtd. 17.00-18.25 17.00-18.50 
ee (105 Lbs. Down) (Shorn): 
rien None qtd. neqtd. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. 18.50 only 
Choice éeeee .00-18.50 18.00-18.75 None qtd. 17.25-18.00 18.00-18.50 
Good ceccces 17.50-18.25 17.00-18.25 None qtd. 16.75-17.50 18.00 only 
EWES: 
Gd. & ch.... 6.00- 7.00 5.50- 7.50 6.00- 7.50 6.50- 8.00 7.00- 7.50 
Cull & util.. 4.50- 6.00 6.00- 7.00 5.00- 6.50 5.50- 7.00 5.00- 7.00 


4) 
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Sanitary STAINLESS STEEL TRUCKS 
FULLY APPROVED BY HEALTH AUTHORITIES 


In addition to Model No. 18 illustrated, the 


case STAINLESS STEEL TRUCKS with capacities of 2,000 lbs., 
1,200 lbs., 800 Ibs., and 225 lbs. All are ruggedly constructed 


for long-life service; inside surfaces are pol 


corners are generously rounded; maintained sparkingly clean 
and sanitary with minimum labor. Specifications for component 


parts are of highest quality. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Manufactured by 


THE STANDARD CASING CO., Inc. 


OVERALL DIMENSIONS 





MODEL No. 18 


CAPACITY—500 LBS. 


Can be furnished with 
or without threaded 
d-ain hole and stain- 
\less steel plug. 
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15 West Huron Street 


Thousands of packers have at last found a way to offset 
today's rising operating costs. Through the instruction in 
this book, you, too, can make more profits by adding 
extra services for your customers. 


HTERING and PROCESSING shows you 


how to plan and build a modern slaughterhouse plant, 
where to locate, how to plan meat slaughtering, how to 
slaughter and dress beef, veal and pork, how to skin and 
care for hides, and how to render lard for best results, 
Gives 1,001 hints and suggestions for planning the 
slaughtering operation for greatest efficiency and safety 
and details on how to work the plan. Contains hundreds of 


usage making. 


Order your copy today from 


TIONAL PROVISIONER 


© Chicago 10, Illinois 





Cc L A S Sl F i = D A D V c "4 T i S$ id al G Unless Senne: Instructed Otherwise, All Classified 
Advertisements Will Be Inserted Over a Blind Box Number. 

Undisplayed: set solid. Minimum 20 words, each. Count address or box numbers as 

$5.00; additional words, 20c each. “Po- 8 words. Headlines, 75c extra. Listing ad- CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 

sition Wanted,” special rate; minimum vertisements, 75c per line. Displayed, PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER 

20 words, $3.50; additional words, 20c $11.00 per inch. 





POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 





DO YOU REQUIRE 
RESPONSIBLE EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE? 
YOUNG MAN: Age 33, Heavy sales and manage- 
ment experience. $10,000 caliber, college, seeks 
challenging affiliation with progressive concern. 
W-10, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 
Madison Ave., New York 22, & 


DO YOU NEED A MANAGER? 

Who can pinpoint and correct unfavorable con- 
ditions in all divisions. I have the ability to 
produce maximum profits under favorable manage- 
ment. Wide experience with outstanding accom- 
plishments. If you need a top caliber man write 
to W-22, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill 








CANNING SUPERINTENDENT: Capable of man- 
aging complete operation of all meat and specialty 


items including costs, yields and plant layout. 
Familiar with all types of canning equipment. 
Excellent references. W-19, THE NATIONAL 


PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SAUSAGE SUPERVISOR: 41 years of age. 18 
years’ experience in all operations. I make a good 
line of sausage and hold costs to a minimum. 
Will go anywhere for an interview. W-20, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





SALES and PURCHASING 
Over 30 years’ experience—New York territory. 
Best references. Part or full time connection 
wanted. W-21, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





ACCOUNTANT: 10 years’ experience in depart- 
mental accounting, credits and costs. Desires to 
re-locate with another independent meat packer. 
Good references. W-23, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





HOG and BEEF CASINGS: Foreman. 35 years’ 
experience. Midwest desired. W-24, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
eago 10, Ill. 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER: 7 years’ pork process- 
ing experience. Seeks opportunity leading to plant 
manager position, W-25, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


HELP WANTED 


FOOD TECHNOLOGIST: Wanted by progessive 
mid-southern packer, Requirements: B.S, degree 
food technology, engineering or chemistry plus i 
years or more experience in meat processing 








BIOCHEMIST: Ph.D. 10 years’ fish research, 15 
packing plant supervision. Desires research or 
managerial position, W-34, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 








OPPORTUNITY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


An international meat packing company with 
headquarters in Chicago requires several aggres- 
sive, ambitious men willing to locate in South 
America, Qualifications required include minimum 
5 years’ commercial experience in practical beef 
and lamb grading, cutting, and product disposition. 





30-35 years of age. Superior potential for ad- 
vancement. Mail qualifications and particulars to 
W-26, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, IN. 

PLANT MANAGER 
National Food Distributor with multiple plant 


operations has opening for aggressive, profitminded 
executive with thorough knowledge of all phases 
of meat processing, labor relations, cost account- 
ing, advertising and sales. Excellent opportunity 
for advancement, regular merit increases and 
liberal benefits. Appropriate starting salary. Reply 
in confidence giving details of education, employ- 
ment record, personal background and qualifica- 
tions. W-27, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill 





EXPERIENCED PORK MAN 
FOR CHICAGO PACKER 
Able to set-up boning operation, knowledge of 
costs, cut-out, accounts and government contracts. 
W-13, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


THE 


(sausage, smoked meats and canning). Should 
have knowledge of product quality control includ 
ing basic principles statistical quality control as 
applied sausage operations. Excellent employee 
benefits. Send complete resume including recent 
photo, State salary requirements. All replies 
strictly confidential, This advertisement has been 
cleared with out technical staff, W-28, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron &t., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





MANAGER: Small upstate New York slaugh- 
terer of calves and cattle has an opening for & 
young, experienced manager to take complete 
charge of the livestock buying and boneless meat 
department. Business potential is good. Answer 
in confidence, giving age, past 10 years’ experi- 
ence. This business has been established for the 
past 35 years. W-2, THE NATIONAL PRO0O- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 





SAUSAGE SALES MANAGER 
GOVERNMENT INSPECTED: Factory needs & 
qualified, experienced man to take over complete 
charge of sales of sausage and smoked meats. 
Excellent salary and remuneration for the right 
man. W-12, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED: To sell famous brand 
Solingen packinghouse and butcher knives, steels 
ete. Exclusive territories. Exceptional profits. W- 
29, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 











RENDERING FOREMAN: For edible and inedible 
operation. Medium sized full line northern Ohie 
packer, Good salary and modern facilities, W30. 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huroo 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
For plant maintenance, tank cleaning and sani- 
tation, hot. ‘‘jet stream’’ cleaning with Sellers 
Hydraulic Jets, Send for Bulletin 424-B. 
Sellers Injector Corporation 
1602-4 Hamilton Street 
Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


ANDERSON EXPELLERS : 
- All Models, Rebuilt, Guaranteed te 
We Lease Expellers 
PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, Glen Riddle, Penna. 


PLANT WANTED 


WANTED TO RENT: Sausage kitchen with 
modern fixtures, fully equipped. Government in- 
spected. In Chicago area. PW-31, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


PLANTS FOR SALE 


MEAT PACKING PLANT 
Including tenant house and barn. 47 acres im- 
proved pasture with 1% mile railroad siding. Two 
cooling rooms, two freezer rooms. Holding ca- 
pacity of 100 cattle and 100 hogs or more. Prop- 
erty facing two paved roads. Plant located in the 
eenter of the largest eattle producing county east 
of the Mississippi. Within 50 miles of 8 livestock 


Kets, 
= WELLS MEAT PACKERS 
Route “ Box 985 Lakeland, Florida 


Carey Packing Company, Morristown, Tennessee. 
Built in 1948 of steel and concrete construction, 
fully equipped, capacity 500 cattle per week. 
Plenty of local livestock available. Good local 
labor available, good transportation to the 
Bastern market. Oan be bought for fraction of 
replacement cost. Write for folder. 
Masengill Agency 
Morristown, Tennessee 


PACKING HOUSE: Established 1900, wholesale- 
custom butchering, complete equipment, 1957 sales 
$110,494, central Ohio. Selling account illness; with 
perty, $37.500. terms. FS-32. THE NATIONAL 
ROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


OPPORTUNITY 
Due to illness, will lease established food additive 
manufacturing business on royalty, with my right 
to sell. Must be financially stable. P. O. Box 
6701, Portland 66, Oregon. 


MISCELLANEOUS 












































USDA LABEL APPROVALS 
EXPEDITED ONE DAY SERVICE 
Offeial action secured and label returned to you 
via Air same day. $5.00 each. Wire notification 
$6.50 each. All Gov. services available. 

JAMES V, HURSON 
412 Albee Bldg, Washington 5, D. C. 
Phone REpublic 17-4122 





“Everbest”’ Stainless Steel 
** COOK NET * * 


Everlasting, Ever Sparkling Clean 
(capacity 50-70 lbs.) 


DIRIGO SALES CORPORATION 
208-210 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


HOG e CATTLE « SHEEP 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 


Selling Agent © Order Buyer 
Broker © Counsellor ® Exporter * Importer 


#7 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 











BARLIANTS 


WEEKLY SPECIALS 


Special Offering 


SURPLUS MEAT CANNING-PROCESSING & 
PACKING EQUIPMENT SALE! 


Including Chili, Meat _ - Tamale, Dog Food 
a lines. Barliant . in 

tion with Loeb Fa tocomntiy ‘supe Co. and Aaron 
Equipment Co., are liquida the surplus ma- 
chinery & equipment from a Galer U. S. Packer 
in Chicago, who have closed down their canning 
division of one of their plants due to a remodel- 
ing & ie og im. Arrangements can be 
made, if r inspection. The list of 
equipment fg po Sa below: 





1648—KETTLE: Groen, stainless steel, 200 gallon, fully 
jacketed, 40# MWP, with stand. 
weeds tag (2) Groen, stainless steel, 
A.S.M.E., it MWP, steam jacketed. 
fas Mig ge aluminum, 200 gal., 
P., with stand. 


125 gal., 


someembin 
steam jackete 


1651—KETTLES: (3) Weaver aluminum, 125 gal., 
steam jacketed, 40# W. P. 
1610—MIXER: Buffalo #5, stainless bowl, hand tilt, 


15 HP. TE motor. 
1611—MIXER: Anco, 1500# cap., stainless lined bowl, 
bottom dump, silent chain drive, 15 HP. motor. 
1653—PORTABLE MIXERS: (2) eye? pe D-1I, 7” 
stainless propeller, 30” shaft, 1/3 HP. mtr. 
1645—COOK TANKS: (3) 9’ x 50” x 52” deep, stain- 
less steel lined. 
1646—COOK TANKS: (8) 53” x 39” x 44” deep, 
stainless steel lined, with 3” outlet. 
1655—SILENT CUTTER: Buffalo #65-B, bottom dump, 
V-belt drive. 
1656—DIPPEL DICER: Diana, 12” cutters, 4” throat. 
1637—TAMALE FORMER: screw conveyor feed, with 
cut-off, 5 HP. mtr., hopper & stand. 
1636—MEAT BALL FORMER: Alba Eng. mdi. 101, 
6” dia. stainless steel screw, 8” wide belt, agi- 
tated hopper, | HP. feed motor, 2 HP motor drive. 
1638—JUICE FILLER: Pfaudler, !2-pocket, stainiess, 
w/Rex table top chain conveyor, worm feed, mtr. 
1616—FILLERS: (2) Anco, stainless steel, 6-spout, 
conveyor, feeder, motor drive. 
1664—PEA & BEAN FILLER: Ayers, 9-pocket, stain- 
less hopper, | HP. motor. 
1617—ROTARY FILLER: Pfaudler, 
steel, conveyor, worm feed 
1618—ROTARY FILLER: Elgin, 12-pocket, stainless 
steel hopper, | HP. TE mtr., 208 x 200 cans. 
1665—M & S FILLER: 6-pocket, stainless steel hop- 
per, |” ports, |'/. HP. motor. 
1658—TRIMMING CONVEYORS: (2) 12” wide link 
conveyor, 21” stainless sideboards, 37” high, 16’ 
long, stainless steel slats, | HP. motor. 
ae Beg (45) horizontal, rectangular, 
x 64” deep, controls, steam coils. 
aecabaennen TROLLEY: | ton, 
electric controls. 
1660—HEAT DIFFUSING UNIT: York size 32, w/coil 
& trap, 59” x 49” x 17” wide, on legs, w/mtr. 
16641.—CAN UNLOADER: 4” belt conv. 9’ long, '/2 
HP. motor. Reduction chain drive. 
1662—TUBULAR HEAT EXCHANGER: 20” dia. x 72”. 
1663—PACKING CONVEYOR: 20’ long, 8” belt, 
3-sta., 2—5 x 10 stainless work tables, |—2 HP. & 
Ip’ HP. mirs. 
1666—PACKING CONVEYOR: 28’ long w/4” center 
belt, 2—6” side beits, stainless steel work -table, 
1/7. HP. mtr. 
1667—PACKING CONVEYOR: 3-station, 
long, 2—4” belts, | HP. GE mtr. 
1688—PACKING CONVEYOR: 12” wide belts, 25’ 
long, 14-sta. 
1669—PACKING CONVEYOR: 8” x 20’ long belts, 
3—stations, | HP. & 2 HP. mirs., side boards. 
1670—CONVEYOR: 17” x 22’ long belt, 2—14” stain- 
less steel work boards, 3—sections, mtr. & red. 
167I—CONVEYOR: 6” wide x 22’ long, adjustable 
incline, gearhead motor drive. 
1672—SUSPENSION SCALE: Fairbanks, 4500 Ib. cap., 
100 & Ib. on beams, 5’ x 5’ platform. 
1673—SCALE: Toledo, 1000 Ib. cap., 
Shaw box hoist & 3 x 5 Dumper. ; 
1674—SUSPENSION SCALE: Fairbanks, 
5 x 5 plat. 
1675—TRACK St ate (2) Fairbanks-Morse, 10007 
dial, I# grad., ''l'’ beam, 36” long rail. 
1676—PUMP: Bump #55, w/Sterling 2 HP gearhead 


motor & 
1677—PUMP: ‘Viking model, I8LH, 2”, bronze, V-belt 


drive, | HP. motor. 


6-pocket, stainless 


49” x 


w/monorail, 


os SB 


| Ib. grad., w/ 


2—beams, 
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1647—VACUUM PUMPS: (4) In 
10 x 5 & 3 x 3 ports, 5 HP. TEFC mir., V-belt. 
1679—CENTRIFUGAL PUMP: Allis-Chalmers type 
SSHH, 5!” open impelior, 7!/2 HP. 3500 rpm. 
1680—EMPTY CAN STERILIZER: with motor. 
1641—CAN DUMPER: Dudley mdi. 4025, hydraulic, 
twin belt straight line unscramblers 6” wide belts 
7’ long, 8” x 7’ long elevator, with motors. 
1640—CAN DUMPER: Dudley mdi. 4000, 30” dia. 
rotary unscrambler, with Dudley mdi. 4556 ele- 
vator 8” x 7’ long, '/ HP. mtr. 

168I—EXHAUST FANS: ILG, w/motors, 30” dia. 
1682—BOX STITCHER: Bostitch mdi. JGJ, 24” throat. 
1683—CASE PACKERS: (4) Burt, mdi. PCE, '/. HP. 
1684—TANK: stainless steel, 36” x 30” x 5’ long, 
rectangular, vaive, side drain. 

1685—KEN IDENTIFIERS: (2) Dudley, |—new, never- 
used, in original crate. 

1686—FILLER: Elgin twin NA piston, stainless hop- 
per, 32 oz. cyl. rising table 5” lug chain conv., 
gearhead mtr. drive. 

1657—HOISTS: Robbins & Meyer — Chicago Pneu- 
matic, '/, ton, on track, electric controls. 


Be sure to contact us for details and prices. 


ersoll-Rand type 15, 


Current General Offerings 
Sausage & Bacon 


1694—FRANKFURTER WRAPPER: ¥ ype #799-K, w/ 
12’ infeed conveyor, underfold attach., will ‘han- 
die 3'4” to 14%4” long, 214” to 5!” wide, I” to 
ag nih, Wat & I#t p ges, rec. o'hauled. $4500.00 
9953—CHUB WASHER: Oakland Prod. mdi. c. with 
Labeler, | yr. old $3950.00 
1537—ROTO-CUT: type HI7II, size 42” x 18”, with 
40 HP. & 5 HP motors, knife frame, extra knives 
—shafts & saees $2150.00 
1700-—SILENT CUTTER: Buffalo "Converter" 
#58, straight knives, 3-4 yrs. old . a 
e-S Oe CUTTER: Buffalo #38, 
HP., TEFC motor, 
pole Bho 
1352—STUFFER: Boss 400 Ib. cap., w/valves, cohen, 
A-| reconditioned $900.00 
1I7I—STUFFER: Boss 200 Ib., w/valves .......$725.00 
1689—MIXER: Buffalo #3, "700 Ib. cap., stainless 
steel bowl, hand tilt, 5 HP. motor $895.00 
162iI—SLICER: U. S. #I70XE, never used, 
new condition 
1197—GRINDER: Buffalo #66-B, 15 HP. motor, extra 
knives & plates $625.00 
9882—SAUSAGE COOKERS: (2) Jourdan type, stain- 
= steel, galv. iron frame, 9’ x 64/2’ x 5'3/” 
wide, w/Wesco Pumps (2% | qverhs ad Sprays, 
Temperature Indicators . a. $750.00 
1172—JOURDAN COOKER: mdi. TSC, ser. #514, 
57” x 53” x 8’10” high, | HP. mtr. . $575.00 
1615—HAM MOLDS: (70) ae vom #0-2-X- E, stain- 











“15 cap., 
new knives, stand, At re- 
$725.00 








in like 
$875. 
















less steel, 11” x 6” x 5/2” deep ea. $12.75 
1310—LOAF MOLDS: ey Globe ve 7. stain- 
less steel, 10” x 434” x 454” 3 a. $7.50 


1614—PRE-SLICING MOLDS: (898) Maines steel, 
4” x 4” x 27”, with sliding cover ......ea. $5.00 
Miscellaneous 


1S98—EXPELLER: Anderson Super-Duo, 30 HP. on 
down feed; 25 HP. on horizontal, 3 tempering 
boxes, extra shafts, new bearings, extra down 
feed barrel k 
1486—HYDRAULIC PRESS: Anco, 300 ton ones 
with electric Pump $3450.00 
1695—COOKER: Anco 5 x 10’, 
HP. motor 
17IS—HASHER-WASHER: Anco #65, 30” dia. x 14’ 
cylinder, 20 HP. motor 1250.00 
1487—HOG: Mitts & Merrill #130, 
spout op g 
105I—PORK-CUT SKINNER: Lecomean #27, — 
motor, A-I reconditioned _. ess $575 
1619—HOG NECK WASHER: Anco. “#786, — . 
P. motor 225.00 
1433—CATTLE DEHORNER: Globe 
matic, extra new cylinder 
I510—BAND SAW: Toledo md. 5200, 
less steel movable top table 








#3 drive, with 25 
$2850.00 





15” x 18” 
$1150.00 








om pneu- 
ee 


1 HP., 


stain- 
325.00 


All items subject to prior sale and confirmation 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


1631 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
WAbash 2-5550 


e New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 
e Liquidators and Appraisers 


BARLIANT & ©. 





1678—PUMP: Waukesha, 2!/.”, 5 HP. motor. 


1959 
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STARR PARKER 
incorporated 
843 Marietta St. 
ATLANTA 18, GA. | 


THERMOMETERS 
All Types 





FROM ATLANTA STOCK 











NATURAL ONION and 
GARLIC JUICES Hig 


VEGETABLE JUICES »<. x 


4667'S. Knox © LUélow 5-2106 © Chicago 32 <0. 00, sive 
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© THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. ¢ CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 























Looking for Something? ....... 
or Someone? ....... 


see our classified pages 42 and 43 

















Symbol... 


indicates those companies who are supplying specifi- 
cations and detailed buying information on their 
products (or services) in the 1959 Purchasing Guide 
—to help you make better buying decisions. 


Be sure to study their product information pages 
when consulting the Purchasing Guide. 


GET THE FULL STORY | [sre ort! 


Yeu're undoubtedly using the Purchas- 
ing Guide as a matter of course — 

working on buying decisions. Why 
in the greatest possible benefit” Pha 
use by moe oy it your practice to 
the special product information 
pages carried by many of the leading 
suppliers to your industry? Here is the 
place fo go for detailed, specific in- 
n—the kind you need to make 

the best possible buying decisions. 





Gp ADVERTISE 


in this issue of THe NATIONAL Pro 





‘ Alfa International Corporation 
Allbright-Nell Co., The 


Barliant and Company ..................:seim ‘4 
Belaskas and Associates 
Busse Brokerage 


Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, The 
Corn Products Sales Company ............... “a 
Custom Food Products, Inc. .................03 . 


Dodge Division of 
Chrysler Corporation 
Dupps Co., The 


First Spice Mixing Company, Inc. a 
MAMAN TS side 9d 05 Kaos sien teenie oe a) 


Globe Company, The Second Cover 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, The ........7 


oe 


Ham Boiler Corporation % 
Harding Market Co., John P. ...............0¢ 
Heekin Can Co., The 

Hess-Line Company 

Hollenbach, Inc., Chas. 

Hunter Manufacturing Co. ...........6.....04 
Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. ....... Fourth 
Josam Manufacturing Company 


Koch Mauipment Coe... is B 
Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., H. 


Le Fiell Company 
Levi Co., Inc., Berth. 


Meyer Packing Co., The H. H. 
Morrell and Company, John 


Parker Incorporated, Starr 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


woeemere CANINE CO.) i. .ccs Fs 0's ose 6 j 
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Vegetable Juices, Inc. 
Vico Products Company 
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